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The force of his own merit makes his way.—SHAKSPEARE. 





PUBIC life, and particularly the life of a theatrical performer, may 
be compared to the river Nile, which, breaking from obscure com- 
mencements, is fed by a hundred tributary streams, till, being con- 
solidated by its course, it pursues a more expansive path, and rolls 
its rich waters in triumph to the ocean. 

Wiriiam Cuarues Macreapy was born on the third of March, 
1793, in Charles-street, Fitzroy-square, where his father, at that 
time a valuable pillar of the Covent-garden establishment, resided. 
From a private academy of considerable eminence, he was remov- 
ed to Rugby-school, where his faculties were so beneficially exerted, 
that few students have left that antient seminary with a higher re- 
putation for classical acquirement. Having been disappointed in 
his original destination,—the bar, to which his great powers of 
elocution would have formed a distinguished ornament, he directed 
his views to the drama, and before he had attained the age of seven- 


teen, assumed the part of Romeo with such success at the Birming- 


ham Theatre, that his future lot became decided, and the stage 
was enriched, from that débit, with an actor who promises to 
endue it with unparalleled lustre. 

In Newcastle, Bath, Dublin, and Liverpool, the reputation of 
Mr. Macreapy had been so brilliantly established, that the pro- 
prietors of Covent-garden Theatre solicited him to accept a tempo- 
rary engagement upon those boards, for the purpose of supporting 
Miss O’NeE111, who, at the period alluded to, had just commenced 
her resplendent career. This proposal, for very obvious reasons, 
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was rejected, and he soon after entered upon a negociation with the 
rival establishment, which was rendered inconclusive, we have some 
reason to believe, by the parsimonious suggestions of Lord Byron, 
who thought that twelve pounds per week were quite sufficient for 
the retention of an individual, who, under existing circumstances, 
was entitled to twenty. Had the talents of Kean and Macreapy 
been united beneath the dome of Drury-lane, such a powerful con- 
junction would assuredly have averted the whole of that distress 
by which it has been overwhelmed. 

The efforts of Mr. Macreapy at Covent-garden Theatre, though 
lamentably narrowed, till of late, by the claims of conflicting talent, 
had made a deep and due impression long before this impediment 
was finally removed. He now stands forward as the great Atlas of 
that establishment, and we may emphatically assert, against the 
random admirers of more eccentric ability, that no actor since the 
retirement of Mr. Kemsxr, is qualified to equal, much less eclipse, 
the standard excellence of his established endeavours. Though 
accustomed to his stupendous pictures of dark, desperate and dis- 
torted passion, it is not in this species of performance, alone, that 
Mr. Macreapy is entitled to public applause. The philosophy of 
his Hamlet, and the fervour of his Romeo, still remain to be consider- 
ed, and whenever circumstances may permit the full exercise of his 
matchless power, there is yet a height of reputation to be reached, 
which no efforts but his own are empowered to attain. 

We are sorry that invincible reluctance to furnish even the slight- 
est heads for a biographical narrative, has induced Mr. Macreapy 
to throw the compiler of this sketch upon those scaity and imperfect 
resources, from which its leading features have been supplied. The 
writer, who has long loved to link the splendor of his genius with 
the goodness of his heart, knew that retiring nature too well by 
which anecdotes, however curious, if intended for publicity, had 
been hitherto withheld, to press for the communication of particu- 
lars it would occasion the freatest pain to impart. He therefore 
offers this hasty notice of a few material points, with one grateful 
consciousness at least,—that no information, however explicit, could 
heighten the innate value of his matchless talents, or enhance the 
Peculiar estimation in which they are generally held. 
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ACCIDENTS, OFFENCES, &c. 


YESTERDAY, during the rapid thaw, Mr. Ev-st-w had the mis- 
fortune to make a slip, and break—his word. Very little hopes 
are entertained of his recovery. 

Firr.—For three days last week, there was a very bad fire—in 
Mr. M-np-y’s kitchen. 

So many bills have lately been presented at the treasury of * * * * * 
Theatre, that the proprietors have very wisely come to the resolu- 
tion of not paying any of them. 

In addition to numberless well-known recipes to fine beer, wine, 
&c.—Mr. W-nsr-n, the economical and aggravating experimental- 
_ ist of Drury-lane Theatre, has lately discovered several ingenious 
| _ and novel methods to fine—performers. | 
‘ On Saturday last, in the middle of the day, was stopped, by an 
_. old offender, in the most barefaced manner,—the salary of Miss 
>  C—. Indisposition prevented the young lady from giving imme- 
: diate alarm, but as measures were adopted for the restitution of 
the property, though hitherto without effect, we hope, upon convic- 
tion, that the money will be returned to the right owner. 
B Mr. Rar’s Hamlet, at the Royalty Theatre, is much approved of 
| __ by the officers and non-commissioned officers of the Tower Hamlets’ 
militia, who, from situation, must be considered as its most com- 
petent judges. 
= We understand that it is the intention of the gentlemen compos- 
ing the orchestra at Drury-lane Theatre, to present Mr. W-nst-n 
with a piece of plate, as a token of their sincere regard. The fol- 
lowing inscription is to be engraved thereupon : 


TO J. W—nst—N, Esq. 
For his uniform GENTLEMANLY conduct, and attention to the comforts 
























(Of a 
HAPPY BAND, 
This Salver is, with gratitude for unceasing Favours, 
Most cordially presented, as an humble 
Testimonial of his splendid 
TALENTS, 
AND BENEVOLENT sou !! ! 
Vauxnat. Garpens.—This delightful place of summer resort 


has lately undergone an immense alteration,having recently been 
covered—with snow. 
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An event well worthy the notice of theatrical observers has oc- 
curred within the last three weeks. Punch’s-puppet show has to- 
tally disappeared from the streets,—supposed to be occasioned by 
the extraordinary attraction of the ‘‘ Horatii and Curiatii” at the 
Coburg Theatre. 

** Jack and the Bean Stalk ” has been ascribed to the classic pen 
of Dr. B*s*y,—but we cannot credit the report. 

At a late meeting for theatrical subscriptions to the Houseless 
and Destitute, P. M--re Esq. after perusing, with considerable 
attention, the list of contributors, was generously pleased to give 
—a pinch of snuff to Mr. Warp, who stood next to him, 


— >} 
HOWELLIANA.—No. IV. 





To Dr. THomas Prircnarp, Jesus College, Oaford. 


* * * * Tam now here in Leyden, the only academy, besides 
Francker, of all the united provinces. Here are nations of all 
sorts, but the Germans swarm more than any. ‘Tocompare their 
university to yours, were to cast New Inn* in counter-scale with 
Christ-church college, or the alms-houses on Tower-hill, to Sutton’s 
hospitalt. Here are no colleges at all, God wot! but one for the 
Dutch, nor scarce the face of an university ; only there are general 
schools where the sciences are read by several professors, but all 
the students are oppidans. A small time and less learning will 
suffice to make one a graduate ; nor are those formalities of habit 
and other decencies, here as with you, much less those exhibitionst 
and supports for scholars, with other encouragements, in so much, 





* New Inn was one of the fourteen houses of court, which, according to 
Srow, were inhabited by persons of a superior class : 

“¢ The houses of court be replenished partly with young students, and partly 
with graduates and practisers of the law: but the innes of chauncery being, as 
it were, provinces severally subjected to the innes of court, be chiefly furnished 
with officers, attorneys, soliciters, and clarks, that follow the courts of the 
King’s Bench, or Common Place.’’—Survay ; page 59; first edition. 

+ The Charterhouse near West Smithfield, a charity established by Tnomas 
SutTron, in 1/11, for the relief of poor men and children. 

~ An exhibition is still the collegiate term for a stipendiary allowance, 
and occurs, with that signification, in SHAKsPEARE’s ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” 
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that the Oxonians and Cantabrigians,—‘‘ bona si sua norint,—were 
they sensible of their own felicity, are the happiest academicians on 
earth ; yet APotto ‘hath a strong influence here, andas Cicero said 
of them of Athens, ‘‘Athenis pingue celum, tenuia ingenia,”—the 
Athenians had a thick air and thin wits, so I may say of these 
Lugdunensians, they have a gross air, but thin subtile wits, some 
of them, witness else Heinstus, Grorius, ARMINIUS, and Bav- 
pius. Of the two last I was told a tale, that Arminius meeting 
Baupivus one day disguised with drink, wherewith he would be 
often, he told him, ‘“‘ Tu, Baudi, dedecoras nostram academiam,”— 
‘* Et tu, Armeni,” [replied the other,] nostram religionem.”—Thou, 
Bavupius, disgracest our university, and thou, Arminius, our 
am * = + = 
May 3, 1619. 
To Mr. Ricuarpv Attuam, at his Chamber in Gray’s Inn, * 
* * * * JT desire to know how you like PLrowpen. I [have] 
heard it often said, that there’s nostudy requires patience and con- 
stancy more than the Common Law, for it’s a good while before 
one comes to any known perfection in it, and consequently, to any 
gainful practice. This, I think, made Jack CuanpLer throw away 
his ‘‘ Littleton,” like him that, when he could not catch the hare, 
said ‘‘ A pox upon her ! she is but dry tongh meat ; let her go.” It 
is not so with you, for I know you are of that disposition, that 
when you inind a thing, nothing can frighten you in making con- 
stant pursuit after it, till you have obtained it. * * * I know 
you were always a quick and pressing disputant in logie and 
philosophy, which makes me think your genius is fit for law, as 
the Baron, your excellent father, was ; for a good logician makes 
always a good lawyer; and hereby one may give a strong conjec- 
ture of the aptness or ineptitude of one’s capacity to that study 
and profession ; and you know, as well as I, that logicians, who 
went under the name of sophisters, were the first lawyers that 
ever were. * * * * 
Hague; May 30, 1619. 





* Grays Inn, in the writer’stime. was peculiarly appropriated to students 
of a superior order. 




















MARRIAGE OF MISS O’NEILL. 
ON Saturday, December 18, this accomplished lady bestowed her 
hand upon Wiiiiam Wrixon Becuer, Esq. a gentleman of consi- 
derable property, and representative in Parliament for the Irish borough 
of Mallow. The fortune amassed by this lady has been settled, to 
a large amount at least, upon various members of her family, and 
she retires from the stage with every prospect, we are led to believe, 
of social felicity. 








—_>>}<<— 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS SLEEPER. 
THE duke of Ossuna, a grandee of the first class, and commander 
of the Spanish guards, found it indispensibly necessary for his hon- 
our to have the finest woman in Spain upon his pension, but-by no 
means requisite to be acquainted with her, and actually paid large 
sums to the order of a distinguished actress whom he had never visit- 
ed, noreven seen. At length, however, he actually set out for the 
gallant purpose of taking a cup of chocolate with his hitherto 
invisible mistress ; but though the distance to her apartments froin 
the house of the grandee was not great, the lulling motion of his 
huge state-coach, and the softness of the velvet cushions, had rock- 
ed his excellency into so sound a nap, that when his equipage stood 
at the lady’s door, there was not one of the retinue bold enouch to 
undertake the invidious task of troubling his repose. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that after a proper time was passed upon the halt for 
this brave commander to have waked, had nature so ordained it, 
the coach wheeled round, and his excellency having slept away his 
curiosity, had no inclination to repeat the visit. 
es oe 
FRENCH THEATRES. 


THE following is an account of the receipts at the different The- 
atres in Paris, during the year 1819: 


francs. 
Academie Royale - - - - - 52%,7%6 
Comedie Francaise- - - - - 679,342 
Opera-Comique- - - - - = 694,57] 
Seconde Theatre Francaise - - 256,453 
Opera Italien - - - - - - 243,676 
Vaudeville - - - - - = - 511,223 
Varietés 7~ «= =~ « « = @ 506,173 
Gelté - - - - -~ - - - = 400,98 
Ambigu-Comique - - - - - 406,1%4 
Cirque-Olimpique - - - - - 295.568 
Porte-Saint- Martin - - - 504,917 





Total- - - 5,082,881 
Of this sum, a third part goes to tbe poor, and a twentieth to the 
Opera: The latter is deducted from the Minor Theatres. 
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DRAMATIC LIFE OF RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 
Concluded from page 241. 





*Tis a ehronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfast. —SHAKSPEARE. 








UPON returning from this disastrous mission, to which his health 
and fortune had keen largely sacrificed, Mr. Cumperianp saw his 
circumstances still more severely straitened by the abolition of his 
appointment at the Board of Trade. In consequence of this mis- 
fortune, he retired to Tunbridge Wells, where his family was 
put upon such a footing as prudence directed ; and being freed 
from the restraints of office, he applied to his literary pursuits with 
invigorated ardour. 

Before he settled himself at this place, Mr. Cumperuanp had 
written his comedy of the ‘‘ Walloons,” in which Mr. HENDERSON 
exhibited a most inimitable specimen of his powers in the part of 
Father Sullivan. This gentleman, with whom our author was then 
living in the greatest intimacy, suggested the project of writing a 
character in the cast of Concreve’s Double-dealer ; and though some 
persons affected to discover a resemblance of the notorious Abbé 
Hussey, they imputed a design to the writer which he never en- 
tertained. 

The same principle actuated Mr. Cumperuanp in producing the 
‘* Mysterious Husband,” the hero of which, Lord Davenant, was 
also allotted to Mr. Henperson, The king and queen were pre- 
sent at the last representation of this play, and their feelings were 
thought to have been so wounded by the actor’s delineation of death 
in its concluding scene, that the comedy was not repeated, and spec 
tacles of a similar kind were for some time held to be ineligible. 

Though continuing to amuse his fancy with dramatic composi- 
tion, Mr. CumBerxanp devoted his more serious moments to that 
body of original papers which compose the volumes of the ‘‘ Ob- 
server.” With this work, which is now attached to the standard 
edition of the ‘‘ British Essayists,” Mr. Cumperanp incorporated 
his translation of the ‘‘ Clouds,” from AaisrorHanes, to which no 
other writer in the kingdom was thought to be equal. His tragedy o 
the <‘ Sibyl” had been put into the hands of Mr. Harris before his 


departure for Spain, and though Mr. Cumseg_anp never wrote 
Vou. XV. ¥yY¥ No. 90. 
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drama so much to his own satisfaction, or had his partiality more 
flattered by the judgment of its readers, this production still lingered 
in manuscript, and the ‘‘ Carmelite’ was acted at Drury-lane, the he- 
roine being most ably supported by Mrs. Sippons, who also spoke 
the epilogue. The youthful Montgomeri devolved upon Mr. Kem- 
BLE, who was then in the commencement of his career, and appeared 
before admiring audiences in the complete maturity of perhaps a 
finer form than was ever exhibited in a public Theatre. 

Mr. Henperson acted in one other play of Mr. Cumsertanp’s, 
the ‘* Arab,” a tragedy produced for his benefit, and afterwards 
withdrawn. His death soon followed, and he was hurried to the 
graye, in the vigour of his talents, and the meridian of his fame. 

In producing his comedy of the ‘‘ Natural Son,’’ which preceded 
the foregoing drama, in the sketch of Lady Paragon, Mr. Cumser- 
LAND presumed that he had conceived a character not quite unwor- 
thy of Miss Fagren’s acceptance, and so exquisite was the style in 
which that lady gave her duties their display, that though the news- 
papers vented their malignancy against him in the most opprobri- 
ous terms, they could not deprive the comedy of support, or dis- 
credit the exertions ofthe actors. 

In addition to his comedy of the ‘‘ Impostor,” Mr. CumBertanp 
prepared an opera in three acts, founded on the story of Wat Tyler, 
which, being objected to by the Lord Chamberlain, he was obliged 
to re-model, and produce under the title of the ‘‘ Armourer.’’ At 
the Haymarket Theatre, while under the direction of the elder Mr, 
Cotman, he had previously brought out his comedy of the ‘* Coun- 
try-Attorney,” and when his ingenious son assumed the superintend- 
ence of that establishment, he produced his dramas of the ‘‘ Box 
Lobby Challenge,’’ and ‘‘ Don Pedro.”’ 

Thinking it high time that something should be done for a per- 
secuted race, Mr. CumBERLAND, upon principle, drew the character 
of Abraham ‘Abrahams in his ‘‘ Observer,” and seconded this appeal 
to the charity of mankind, by writing the ‘‘ Jew,” in which Sheva 
was professedly copied from his own original. When the new and 
splendid Theatre of Drury-lane was opened, in 1794, this comedy 
was the first new piece exhibited upon that stage, to which it was 
hurried in separate portions, for the sake of dispatch. By this effort 
Mr. CumBertanp succeeded in rescuing a forlorn and persecuted 
race, which till then had only been brought upon the stage as a butt 
for ridicule, and an object of contempt. The part of Sheva presented 
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Mr. Bannister to the public in that light which nature, fairly drawn, 
and enlivened by his animation, so long led him to, and also served 
for a stepping-stone to Mr. Dowron, an actor who stands among the 
highest of his profession. 

The last of Mr. CumBerRLAnp’s dramatic compositions, to which 
any peculiar mention»can be attached, is a piece in two acts, upon 
the ‘* Death of Lord Nelson,” for which the music was composed, 
and the scenes were preparing, when its representation was inter- 
dicted by authority. The objections which so palpably bore against 
the exhibition of that affecting event at the Opera-house, were in no 
respect whatever applicable to this composition, and the reasons have, 
never been divulged which induced the Lord Chamberlain to sup- 
press it. 

Mr. Cumsertanp was an author of various talents, and consider 
able learning, to whose peculiar credit it may be mentioned that 
nearly aux his voluminous works have received the sanction of pub- 
lic esteem. With his dramas, however, it is alone our province to 
interfere, and in them he has done very great service to the cause 
of morality and literature. They amount, in original, altered, and 
translated pieces, to fifty-four, the majority of which are marked 
by unquestionable genius, and unprecedented industry. 

He died on the 7th of May, 1811, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster-Abbey. 

—> nr} 


SIR GAWEN, A FRAGMENT. 
PART THE SECOND. i 





La qual mi vinse eiascun sentimento : ' 
Eccaddi, come !’uom cui sonno piglia.—Dantr. 





Concluded from page 244. 


SIR GAWEN having thus resumed his wonted fortitude and reso- 
lution, held a parley with himself, and perceiving no other way by 
which he could escape, boldly resolved to brave all the terrors of 
the stair-case, and, once more recommending himself to his maker, 
began to ascend. The light, which still flashed, enabled him to 
elimb over those parts which were broken or decayed, and he had 


proceeded im this manner, as he supposed, to the swmmit of the 
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drama so much to his own satisfaction, or had his partiality more 
flattered by the judgment of its readers, this production still lingered 
in manuscript, and the ‘‘ Carmelite’ was acted at Drury-lane, thehe- 
roine being most ably supported by Mrs. Sippons, who also spoke 
the epilogue. The youthful Montgomeri devolved upon Mr. Kem- 
BLE, who was then in the commencement of his career, and appeared 
before admiring audiences in the complete maturity of perhaps a 
finer form than was ever exhibited in a public Theatre. 

Mr. Henperson acted in one other play of Mr. Cumserianp’s, 
the ‘* Arab,” a tragedy produced for his benefit, and afterwards 
withdrawn. His death soon followed, and he was hurried to the 
graye, in the vigour of his talents, and the meridian of his fame. 

In producing his comedy of the ‘‘ Natural Son,’’ which preceded 
the foregoing drama, in the sketch of Lady Paragon, Mr. CumBer- 
LAND presumed that he had conceived a character not quite unwor- 
thy of Miss Fagren’s acceptance, and so exquisite was the style in 
which that lady gave her duties their display, that though the news- 
papers vented their malignancy against him in the most opprobri- 
ous terms, they could not deprive the comedy of support, or dis- 
credit the exertions ofthe actors. 

In addition to his comedy of the ‘‘ Impostor,” Mr. CumBertanp 
prepared an opera in three acts, founded on the story of Wat Tyler, 
which, being objected to by the Lord Chamberlain, he was obliged 
to re-model, and produce under the title of the ‘‘ Armourer.’’ At 
the Haymarket Theatre, while under the direction of the elder Mr, 
Corman, he had previously brought out his comedy of the ‘* Coun- 
try-Attorney,” and when his ingenious son assumed the superintend- 
ence of that establishment, he produced his dramas of the ‘‘ Box 
Lobby Challenge,’’ and ‘‘ Don Pedro.” 

Thinking it high time that something should be done for a per- 
secuted race, Mr. CuMBERLAND, upon principle, drew the character 
of Abraham Abrahams in his ‘‘ Observer,” and seconded this appeal 
to the charity of mankind, by writing the ‘‘ Jew,” in which Sheva 

was professedly copied from his own original. When the new and 
splendid Theatre of Drury-lane was opened, in 1794, this comedy 
was the first new piece exhibited upon that stage, to which it was 
hurried in separate portions, for the sake of dispatch. By this effort 
Mr. Cumsercanp succeeded in rescuing a forlorn and persecuted 
race, which till then had only been brought upon the stage as a butt 
for ridicule, and an object of contempt. The part of Sheva presented 
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Mr. Bannister to the public in that light which nature, fairly drawn, 
and enlivened by his animation, so long led him to, and also served 
for a stepping-stone to Mr. Dowron, an actor who stands among the 
highest of his profession. 

The last of Mr. CumBeRLAND’s dramatic compositions, to which 
any peculiar mentionmean be attached, is a piece in two acts, upon 
the ‘‘ Death of Lord Nelson,” for which the music was composed, 
and the scenes were preparing, when its representation was inter- 
dicted by authority. The objections which so palpably bore against 
the exhibition of that affecting event at the Opera-house, were in no 
respect whatever applicable to this composition, and the reasons have 
never been divulged which induced the Lord Chamberlain to sup- 
press it. 

Mr. CumBertanp was an author of various talents, and considere 
able learning, to whose peculiar credit it may be mentioned that 
nearly aux his voluminous works have received the sanction of pub- 
lic esteem. With his dramas, however, it is alone our province to 
interfere, and in them he has done very great service to the cause 
of morality and literature. They amount, in original, altered, and 
translated pieces, to fifty-four, the majority of which are marked 
by unquestionable genius, and unprecedented industry. 

He died on the 7th of May, 1811, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster-Abbey. 
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SIR GAWEN, A FRAGMENT. 
PART THE SECOND. i 





La qual mi vinse eiascun sentimento : . 
Eccaddi, come l’uom cui sonno piglia.—Dantr. 





Concluded from page 244. 


SIR GAWEN having thus resumed his wonted fortitude and reso- 
hution, held a parley with himself, and perceiving no other way by 
which he could escape, boldly resolved to brave all the terrors of 
the stair-case, and, once more recommending himself to his maker, 
began to ascend. The light, which still flashed, enabled him to 
elimb over those parts which were broken or decayed, and he had 
proceeded it this manner, as he supposed, to the summit of the 
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keep, when suddenly a shrill and agonizing shriek issued from the 
upper part of it, and something, rudely brushing down, grasped 
him with tremendous strength. In a moment he became power- 
ess, and felt himself hurried back by some irresistible-being ; but 
just as he had reached the vault, a spectre of so dreadful a shape 
stalked by within it, that, straining every muscle, he sprang from 
the deadly grasp, while the iron door rushed in thunder upon its 
hinges, and a deep hollow groan resounded from beneath. No sooner 
had the door closed, than yelling screams, and sounds which almost 
suspended the very pulse of life, issued from the vault, as if a troop 
of hellish furies, with their chains untied, were dashing them in 
writhing frenzy, and howling to the uproar. Sir Gawen stood pe- 
trified with horror ; an icy coldness ran to his very heart, and dis- 
mayed every sense about him, till the tumult at length subsiding, 
he recovered some portion of strength, and immediately making use 
of it to convey himself as far as possible from the iron door, he pre- 
sently reached his former elevation on the stair-case, which, after 
ascending a few more steps, terminated in a winding gallery. The 
light, which had hitherto flashed incessantly, now disappeared, and 
he was left in almost total darkness, except that now and then the 
moon threw a few cool rays through some broken loop-holes, to 
heighten the horror of the scene. He dreaded going forward, and 
fearfully looked back, lest some yelling fiend should again plunge 
him into the vault, He stood suspended with apprehension: a 
mournful wind swept through the apartments of the castle, and, 
listening, he thought he heard the iron door grate upon its hinges. 
He started with terror, the sweat stood in big drops upon his fore- 
head, his knees smote each other, and he rushed forward with des- 
perate valour, till having suddenly turned a corner of the gallery, 
a faint light gleamed through a narrow dark passage. Sir Gawen 
approached it, and soon entered an extensive room, the folding-doors 
of which were thrown wide open. A small taper in a massy silver 
candlestick stood upon a table in the middie of the room, but gave 
so inconsiderable an illumination, that one end was wrapped in pal- 
pable darkness, and the other scarcely broken in upon by the dim 
moon-light that streamed through a large ramified window, covered 
with thick ivy. An arm-chair, shattered and dainp with age, was 
placed near the table, and the remains of a recent.fire were still vi- 
sible in the grate. The wainscot of black oak had formerly beer 
hung with tapestry, and several portions still adhered to those perts 
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which were near the fire ; they possessed some vivacity of tint, and 
with much gilding, yet apparent on the chimney-piece, and several yal 
' fragments of costly paintings, bore indisputable evidence to the an- liad 
4 tient grandeur of the place. Sir Gawen closed the folding-doors, : 
and, taking the taper, was about to survey the room, when a deep 
hollow groan from the dark end of it smote coldly upon his heart, 
while the sound of something falling with a dead weight, echoed 
fearfully around him. Sir Gawen replaced the taper, the flame of 
which was agitated, and as the last pale portion died away, the 
scarcely distinguished form of some terrific being floated slowly by, 
and again another dreadful groan ran deepening through the gloom. 
Sir Gawen stood for some time incapable of motion, but at length, 
summoning alt his fortitude, he advanced, with his sword extended, 
to the darkest part of the room, when instantly burst forth in fierce 
irradiations, a blue sulphureous splendour, and the mangled body 
of a man distorted with the agony of death, his features blackened 
by convulsion, his hair stiff and matted with blood, his mouth open, 
and his eyes protruding from their marble sockets, burst on the 
maddening senses of Sir Gawen, whose heart had beat no more, 
but that a hiss, as from ten thousand fiends, aroused him toa sense 
of his horrible situation. He started, uttering a wild shriek, while 
his brain turned round, and, running he knew not whither, rushed 
: through the folding-doors. Darknesss again spread her sable pall 
a over the unfortunate Sir Gawen, and he hurried along the narrow 
passage with a feeble and a faltering step. His intellect, shook 
' and overwhelmed with the late appalling objects, had not yet recoe 
| vered any degree of recollection, and he wandered, as ina dream, - 
confused by the train of terrible ideas that passed unconnectedly 
through his mind. Memory, however, at length resumed her func 
tion, to daunt him with the direful horrors of the room behind, and 
' of the vault below ; they were still present to his eyes, and asa man 
’ whom hellish fiends had frightened, he stood trembling, pale, and 
wild, in a state of anxious apprehension. All was now silent and 
dark, and he determined to wait on this spot for the dawn of day ; 


a but a few minutes had scarcely elapsed, when the iron door, scream- i 
_ ing on its hinges, bellowed through the ruin. Sir Gawen nearly 

fainted at the sound, which, pausing for some time, again swelled 
upon the wind, and at last died away in melancholy murmurs. Again H 
' all was silent, and again the same fearful noise struck horror to his a 
» soul. While his mind was thus agitated between horror and alarm, 
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adim light, streaming from behind, accompanied with a soft, quick, 
and hollow tread, convinced Sir Gawen that something was pur- 
suing him, and struck with unconquerable fear, he rushed distract- 
edly down the mouldering steps; the vault received him, and its 
portals, swinging to their close, sounded as the sentence of death. 
A dun fcetid smoke filled the place, in the centre of which arose a 
faint and bickering flame. Sir Gawen. approached, and beheld a 
corpse suspended over it by the neck ; its fat dropped, and the flame 
gleamed on a throng of hideous and ghastly features, that now came 
forward through the smoky vapour. Sir Gawen, with the despe- 
rate courage of a man, who sees destruction before him, ran furi- 
ously forward; his ears were assailed by a thrilling shriek; the 
corpse dropped into the fire, which, rising with tenfold brilliance, 
placed full in view the dreadful form of his infernal guide, dilated 
to gigantic dimensions. Her face was overspread with deathly pale- 
ness; her eyes were glassy, distended and fixed ; her lips looked 
black and putrid, and her hair, standing stiffly erect, was of a 
withered red. Sir Gawen felt his blood freeze within him ; his 
limbs forgot to move, till the face, enlarging as it came, drew near, 
and swooning, he fell forward on theground. * * * * * * 


he 
MRS. SIDDONS. 


- TOWARDS the latter end of July, Mrs. Srppons accepted an in- 
vitation from the Master of Downing College, Cambridge, and his 
lady, Mrs. Frere, and in the course of this visit experienced those 
tokens of respect so duly awarded to her commanding — and un- 
sullied reputation. 

On Monday the 19th, while viewing Trinity College, she was in- 
vited to the lodge by the bishop of Bristo:, where a small party 
of friends had the gratification to hear her read the opening of the 
fourth book of Mirton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and a few extracts from 
the tragedy of ‘* Macbeth.” 

Next morning, Mrs. Srppons resorted to the public library, and 
was conducted to the chief objects of curiosity in that collection. 
The librarian, Dr. Epwarp C.anrxe, presented her with a copy of 
the Cambridge stereotyped bible, as a memorial of that esteem enter- 
tained by the university at large for the accomplishments of her mind, 
ead the excellencies of her heart. Mrs. Sippons expressed herself 
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to be extremely sensible of the librarian’s attention, and at the re- 
quest of some accompanying friends, recited the trial-scene from the 
** Merchant of Venice.” 

At night, a numerous party was assembled by Mrs. Frere to wit- 
ness her transcendant abilities in selections from ‘‘ Henry 8,’’ and 
“© Maebeth,” in the latter of which her delineation of its hero was 
peculiarly admired. On Wednesday she visited Emanuel-lodge, 
and having viewed the portrait of Dr. Farmer, the champion of 
Suaxspeare’s fame against the charge of learning, completed her 
stay at this seat of academical honours. 


—_pr-h<<e— 
HISSING AT A POLISH THEATRE. 


IT appears by a private letter from Warsaw, dated August 16, that 
M. Bayta, Director of the Police in that City, having warmly 
espoused the interests of Mademoiselle Puitis, a French actress, who 
had been violently hissed, caused an ordinance to be posted up in 
the market-place and public walks, prohibiting any future hissing 
at the French Theatre, under penalty of being caned. The Poland- 
ers, to elude this restriction, divided in the Theatre, and the moment 
Mademoiselle Paitis appeared, one party began to sneeze, and the 
other to gape. The noise was so loud and protracted, that the ma- 
nager was compelled to lower the curtain, and next day, more than 
fifty individuals were arrested for this offence by.order of the Grand. 
duke Constantine. 


—_ Prt 
THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


MONDAY, July 12.—At the sale of Mr. Harris’s gallery, the fol- 
lowing specimens were thus disposed of : 


£ 5s. d. 
Ben Jonson, original ...........4. geoppececes 6 6 0 
Lacy, the favourite actor of Charles the Second.. 11 11 0° 
LeiGuH, as the Spanish Friar, by Kneller. ...... 8 18 6 
Mrs. OupFIELD, by Richardson .............6: lI 0 6 
Cotcey Cisser, as Lord Foppington, original .. 25 4 0 
Quin, original, by Gainsborough ......,.....+- 23 2 0 
MACKLIN, original, by Opie ..,....;..+-+----- SL 10 0 
Woopwarp, as Petruchio, original, ee 24 3 #8 
Mrs. PRITCHARD, by Hayman ..... covccge © MG 
Barry and Mrs. Eimy, as Hamlet “a his Mother, . 
by BROAD co cccsccccccccescceccocses BO WW O 
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Mrs. WorrincTon, painted expressly for Garrick, 


i 13 
Garrick, original, by Zoffany ................ 73 
Ditto and Mrs. PRITCHARD, as unger and Cla- 

CUE, WP FRR cc cscs cicscecccscees 5 
Mrs. YarTEs, original head, by Sir Joshua Reynolds 16 
By, Fy GI, oo okint ce seccececesece cece 22 
Mrs. Pore (ci-devant Miss YouNGE) as Queen J¥a- 

SE od dkekeheuneceanennseneeennees 6 


Scene in the ‘* School for Scandal,’’ comprising 
originals of Mrs. ABincToN, KiNG, SMITH, 
and Parmer, by Roberts.............00- 16 


CotMAN, the elder, by Zoffany ............++4. 5 
Lewis, original, by Shee..... (iebnseesnerecsad 8 
COGME, BED occ cescccccccccccccccccoces 16 
I IN i505 0006 0s-c0sesescespeoces 5 
Mrs. Martyr, as Euphrosyne .........2000008 2 
Mrs. Matrocks,* as Mrs. Ford..........e00008 8 
Quick, as Spado .......... (iremeaenvenecee © 







General BRebieiwv. 


Price 4s.—ConsTaB.e and Co. 


Concluded from page 204. 


FREDOLFO has wandered, at the opening of Act III. to the very 
spot upon which the violator of his wife had perished by the dagger 
of Berthold. To this wild scene he is followed by Waldo, who being 
angrily dismissed, his master expatiates upon the danger that may 
yesult from the defection of the dwarf, just as his return is announced 
by a burst of military music, and he enters to demand a conference 
for his lord, Count Wallenberg. The following extract will amply 


own 


16 


16 


15 


16 


18 
15 


unfold the reasons and result of the Austrian’s coming : 


Bert. (Approaching Fredolfo) My lord Fredolfo, you have heard my 


message ;— 

Throw wide your ample halls; within their range 
There are strange objects of peculiar interest, 
Which sure yon noble traveller fain would see ! 


egeoocoenans 


Fredolfo; a Tragedy, in five acts. By the Rev. C. R. Maturin. 8vo. pp. 114. 








ding,” exhibited last year at Somerset-house. 


* There is a portrait of this lady in Wiikir’s picture of the “ Penny Wed- 
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Frev. (Turning on him) Sir—to your lord I answer :—Wallenberg, 
4 Your arm, last night, was raised against my life ; 
“ If through yon gates, unshrinking, you can pass— 
If on my halls, unblushing, you can tread, 
Enter; but, to your proud luxurious train, 
My mountain-hut will prove a homely hostel. 
: Watt. We will not trespass on your bounty yet ;— 
9 I would inhale this free and mountain air, 
Whose impulse to the soaring soul doth lend 
Pure inspiration,—’mid whose holy waftings 
To breathe is to be virtuous !—O, my lord, 
How sweet, while wandering ’mid these solemn shades, 
To commune with your clear and lofty spirit,— 
What recollections follow you— 
Frep. (Starting) My lord !— 
Bi Watt. What high associations !—doubtless, here, 
From every pine a kindred spirit whispers, 
And every turf you tread thrills as you touch it, 
Ag With grateful memory of some glorious action. 
Frep. Sir—of your praise I reck not—my fallen country, 
Amid her ruins may remember one 
Whose single arm upheld the pile, and last, 
Amid its shivering fragments, rear’d its strength, 
Till nought was left to save !—Of your wild words, 
Or of their unsought meaning, sir, I am 








i. Unheeding as unconscious ! 
= Watt. Be not chafed ! 
* Treat not thus roughly guests, who, all for love, 

4 Through the dim, perilous, and stormy eve, 
y a Have breathless spurred to bear you joyful tidings. 
ay 4 Frep. Tidings, my lord? 
g a Watt. Yes,—tidings, honoured sir! 
y q And glorious tidings for the patriot’s ear, 
d 4 When lurking crime is dragg’d from its foul hold! 

ie There are tidings, sir, in Altdorf—the proud city ; 
“ Is full of busy murmurs ;—in her streets, 
ly 4 Men grasp each other's hands, as each had found 

q Their heart’s best wishes,—joying that the search | 
ay q Hath ceased—the man of blood at last is found! | 

b Frep. (Trembling) The man of blood is found !— } 

c WALL. My father’s murderer, 

Pp Thou knowest, hath through long years been vainly sought. 

4 Frep. (Much agitated) 1 must—I do remember very well— 
= q Watt. The murderer of Wallenberg is traced— 
in. [Pauses long, fixing his eye on FREDOLFO, whose emotion is visible.] 
J The murderer of Wallenberg is known— [Again.} | 

The murderer of Wallenberg is seized !— [Rushes on him.] | 


VoL. XV. Liz No. 90. ‘ | 
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Here, take him, guards, and drag him to your dungeons! 
[ Giving him to the guards.} p. 51. 

At this juncture Urilda rushes in, as Wallenberg grasps ‘* the chain 
that drags him to the scaffold,” and after vainly intreating him to 
repel the charge of murder, is torn off, clinging to Fredolfo, who 
falls senseless in the arms of his guard. 

The scene is next shifted to Altdorf, in the streets of which a 
crowd of Switzers are assembled to view the progress of Fredolfo to 
his place of confinement. Adelmar «appears among them in diszuise, 
and by his language excites a spirit of rescue, which Fredolfo, when 
even the fierce menaces of Wallenberg have failed, by his solemn 
solicitation represses. He is borne away, attended by his daughter, 
and leaves Wallenberg to utter this rancorous effusion : 

Watt. O, it will be a demon-luxury 
To watch the throes of her expiring pride, 
Beneath fear’s mortal grasp—then, then, to see her— 
Her tears, her tresses, white and clasped hands, 
And heaving bosom, heaving at my knee, 
In weeping beauty’s bright profusion wild! 
There's not a bloody page I will not turn, 
With burning study, so that I may wreak 


Their full-collectcd pangs upon Fredolfo, 
While that pale shricking girl stands witness by ! p. 41. 


Berthold hurries in to inform him of the share which Adelmar had 
taken in the late ebullition of popular discontent, and struck by a 
sudden scheme of insatiate vengeance, he departs to realize the last 
of his sanguinary measures, by laying Adelmar at the feet of Urilda, 


When the strain’d balls of agony shall wander 
From a sire’s corse, and rest upon a lover's. 


In pursuance of this plan he hastens to the dungeon of Fredolfo, and 
there, beneath the mask of deep commiseration, proposes to lead off 
theAustrian forces, while Adelmar, supported bythe populace, breaks 
down the barriers of his prison. Urilda, heart-broken by the know- 
ledge of her parent’s guilt, accedes to this offer, which Fredolfo, 
aware of Wallenberg’s treachery, rushes forward to disclaim, as he 
darts from the dungeon, and leaves her in a paroxysm of despair. 
We are now conducted to the prison of Fredolfo, where under 
the guise of an imputed narrative, he confesses to Urilda the com- 
mission of that murder with which his enemies have charged him. 
Affectionate, though dispirited, she immediately appeals to Wul- 
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lenberg for his pity, and her persecutor, profiting by the blind earn- 
estness with which it is urged, suggests the propriety of calling 
upon Adelmar to head the rabble for the purpose of releasing Fre- 
dolfo, while Wallenberg conducts his Austrians to a distant quarter, 
and leaves the pass unguarded. After many impelling circum- 
stances, Urilda assents to this proposition, and Adelmar is sum- 
moned by a scroll to perform his inauspicious duty. A variety of 
events occurs to procrastinate the catastrophe, which is ultimately 
brought about by the defeat of Adelmar, who succeeds, however, in 
carrying off Uriida to a sanctuary, while Fredolfo is borne away to the 
mountains by his followers. Wallenberg, infuriated by disappoint- 
ment, rushes io the altar at which Urilda is clinging, and in spite 
of the Prior’s denunciation, seizes, tosacrifice her, as Fredolfuand Adel- 
mar enter with their band, and vainly attempt to alleviate her pe- 
ril. Adelmar at length surrenders his sword, as the price of Urilda’s 
safety, to Wallenberg, who plunges it in his bosom, and falls him- 
self beneath the arm of Fredolfo, as his victim expires. Heart-broken 
at her lover’s loss, Urilda dies upon his body, and the piece concludes. 

Such are the terrific materials of which Mr. Maturtn’s poem is 
composed, and though the feelings of a too sensitive audience may 
have led them to relinquish their judgment, ‘‘ Fredolfo ” is de- 
cidedly the noblest drama, of its author’s peculiarly romantic 
cast, with which the annals of Thespian history have ever been 
enriched. ‘The fable is original, conspicuous, and interesting ; 
the characters, while forcibly discriminated, are clearly preserved ; 
and the language, as our very limited extracts will evince, displays 
an almost scriptural splendor in every valuable requisite of poetical 
illustration. Criticism has no privilege to be embarrassed by its 
feelings, and if the antagonists of this tragedy cannot instance 
any other ground for its rejection, than the sanguinary circum- 
stances under which the writer has chosen to conclude it, we must 
continue to lament that such a pen of power is sacrificed to the 
paltry ordeal of playhouse barbarities. ‘The drama demands some 
defence against the stage, and Mr. Marurin is a potentate for 
whose supremacy its champions should buckle on their brightest 
armour, and ¢xert their most enthusiastic courage. 
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Original and Select Poetry. 





EPITAPH 
ON WILLIAM SMITH, ESQ. 


Here Smiru now rests, who acted well his part, 

Mere human errors mark’d his life and heart, 

Yet were his merits of no common kind, 

For nature had adorn’d his form and mind. 

Cambridge* of learning gave an ample store, 

Genius, experience, judgment taught him more, 

And while Garrick charm’d a wond’ring age, 

Smiru threw a lustre o’er the rival stage, 

Conspicuous for the skill he then display’d, 

Or with the tragic or the comic maid. 

At length when Summer veil’d her radiant fire, 

Reflecting Autumn warn’d him to retire, 

Yet, propp’d by health, he scarcely felt decay, 

And Winter cheer’d him with the glow of May. 

Time kept aloof, as if inclin’d to spare 

A work that Nature form’d with partial care, 

And when resolv’d no longer to delay, 

He gently wafted lingering life away. 

His mournful widow plac‘d this tablet here, 

And paid the tribute of a silent tear, 

Sooth’d by the hope, when her brief scene is o’er, 

To meet in purer realms, and part no more. 
JOHN TAYLOR, 



























— >> h<<— 
STANZAS. 
And is it past, for ever past, 

The hope to which J clung,— 
Was death upon that busy blast, 
And was that tone of love the last 

That dwelt upon his tongue? 










When will my heart that tone forget ? 
When cold like him I lie; 










* The original has—‘ Oxford,” but by mistake, as Mr. SmiTH was graduated 
at Cambridge. 
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4 When the wild eye no tear will wet, 

In death’s fixed gaze is dimly set, 

e Then, then alone, ’twill die. 
MARY LEMAN REDE, 

—>r}<— 


SONG. 


O, cease to cheat my weary heart 
With hope of Time’s oblivious power ; 
That joy some future hour will start, 
And lead me to the banquet bower, 
When rosy Mirth and frolic Wit, 
Within their viny arbour sit. 


O, not so lightly sits the grief 
That throbs in every pulse of pain ; 
My anguish mocks Time’s slow relief, 
My bleeding breast heals not again. 
Bliss pure and bright once revell’d there, 
a *Tis gone! and madness asks me—‘* Where ?” 
a CLIO, 
—>r}<<— 


Theatrical Snguisition. 





Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis—CLAUDIAN. 





THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. 


Dec. 27. Dramatist; Jack and the Bean Stalk, or Harlequin and the Ogre. 
28. Ibid; Ibid. 
29. Seize of Belgrade; Ibid. 
30. Wild Oats ; Ibid. 
31. Devil’s Bridge; Ibid. 





ADDRESS. 
MONDAY, October 4.—The following lines were delivered by Miss 
KELLY : 


a Thongh Fiction here asserts her ancient reign, 
d ; We claim, a moment, her infringed domain ; 
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Truth’s high commission to this court I bear, 
Her genuine dictates, and her purpose fair, 
Whom now she advocates, you long have tried— 
Encouraged long his emulative pride ;— 
The pride you love !—And he, exulting, says, 
You ne’er deserted whom you deigned to raise ! 
** Early to win your smiles that pride aspired; 
‘* Early those smiles his grateful bosom fired ; 
** O’er the young germ your genial breezes blew, 
** And with the growing plant your kindness grew. 
** Various his toil, but constant to his cause, 
*< You nurs’d the wish to merit your applause ;"® 
Actor or manager, he still enjoy’d 
The boon for which you saw his zeal employ’d, 
Flush’d by your sanction, dauntless now he dares 
To magnify his labours and his cares ; 
At Atlas’ challeng’d strength the glove hath hurl’d ; 
His load a pond’rous, tho’ a mimie world. 
The Magi say, (who Nature’s secrets track) 
This planet’s pois’d upon a camel's back! 
Ask’d what the bearer stays, their wisdom’s pos’d ; 
That secret, orient science ne’er disclos’d ;— 
More happy he whose world now courts your view ; 
Ask’d what sustains iis strength, he points to you. 
‘¢ That strength, the fruit of seasons twice fifteen, 
‘¢ May fail of fulness, but it is not green ;— b 
“< Or grant it crude, your beams may yet unfold 
** The latent hue, and turn the green to gold.”” 
When first your well-plac’d laurels Kemble wore ; 
Where Siddons’, Jordan’s brows your chaplets bore ; 
Where Pritchard’s pathos bade your fathers thrill}, 
And Garrick’s magic witch’d them at his will ; 
Where resting theirs on more exalted pow’rs, 
Round Shakspeare’s sovereign stem they wreath’d their flowers, 
*¢ Where histrionic homage rear’d a shrine 
¢¢ To public bounty and a bard divine ;”’ 
There he the warm, devout oblation brings, 
Of all that from admiring ardour springs ; 
All that the sense of present duty fires, 
All that imprinted patronage inspires. 
On pure intent ambitious to depend ; 
To no bye-path his spirit will descend ; 
The plain, broad road of candour is his course ; 
The Drama’s honour his propelling force. 





* The lines closed with inverted commas were omitted in consequence of the 
length of the Address. 
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Would Comic Vit her attic summit elimb, 

Or Frolic Furce, or Tragedy sublime? 

Is Oral Skill a candidate for fame ? 

Doth Vocal Excellence prefer her claim ? 

All Reali Pretension wiil be welcom’d here, 

And Taste and Genivs find their free career. 
This his just plan, expectautly he sues 

The confidence his faith will ne’er abuse. 

Courting at large the talent of the age, 

No fear he owns for his impartial stage. 

A lib’ral system your support ensures : 

Merit he hails !—and Merit’s cause is Yours. 





RICHARD THE THIRD. 


MONDAY, November 8.—There are many persons who would thrust 
their hands down the very throats of criticism, and tear up its tongue 
by the roots, whenever a free exercise of impartial opinion may 
clash with their habitual ideas. Upon such minds no impression 
can be made by correct reasoning, orargumentativeacuteness ; they 
are the swinish advocates of individual exertion, and wallow, with- 
out sense or shame, in the rude revelry of outrageous clamour. 
Mr. Kean has been too long surrounded by adherents of this dan- 
gerous order, for the preservation of his talent, and the purity of 
his fame. They have selected him as a standard of perfection in 
this arduous part, to which if its outward essentials were alone 
worthy of consideration, his claim would appear to be indisputable, 
A deformed person never surmounts, and seldom ascends to the mid- 
dle stature, and being generally attended by penetrating features, 
so far the pretensions of Mr. Kean are peculiarly unexceptionable, 
By unconquerable deficiencies, however, in the great requisite of 
voice, and the still greater attribute of judgment, his rights are ir- 
retrievably forfeited to classical applause, and superior distinction. 
Gloster, in the opening soliloquy of 4ct I. exhibits a copious pic- 
ture of his whole heart, and affords us a happier delineation than 
could have been achieved by other means of his darkly-designing 
character. From exultation at the supremacy of his ‘‘ house,’’ he 
proceeds to satirize the Warrior’s exchange of hardy exploits for 
amorous amusement, and then falls from this topic into a natural, 
easy, and unforced lamentation of his own unfitness for the same 
sportive career. This lamentation, however, is marked with no- 
thing so strongly as sullen resentment; he dwells with grateful 
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malignity upon the distortions of his form, and instead of hum- 

bly grieving at its partial allotments, impugns the dispensation of 
an inscrutable providence, by festering odium and sarcastic rancour, 
In the curtailment of his equitable rights to ‘‘ fair proportion,” he 
gloomily considers himself as shut.out from all earthly enjoyments, 
but that of controlling those who are gifted with greater personal 
advantages, and accordingly resolves to soothe the resiless hell that 
surrounds him, ‘‘ without remorse or dread,” and even through the 
foulest paths of fraud and murder, by attaining the topmost pinna- 
cle of worldly domination. 

A vast deal of this soliloquy depends for its due effect, upon the 
strong and appropriate emphasis with which it is delivered. Few 
actors are so barren of this qualification as Mr. Kran. ‘The mere 
reading of his text appears to constitute an impediment of insuper- 
able difficulty, and to illustrate that position, we shall adduce the 
following exampilcs. 

When alluding to the unwarlike dereliction of his fellow-soldiers, 
who had been accustomed 


To fright the souls of fearful* adversaries, 
Mr. Kran, net perceiving that a forcible enunciation of the adjec- 
tive, by enhancing the reproach of the sentence, could alone elicit its 
meaning, laid his stress upon the noun— 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries— 
as if any other class of persons could be the objects of attack or alarm. 
From the same igcautious origin we traced a few similar aberra- 
tions, which demand the most rigourous exposure. When lament- 
ing his deformity, in lieu of— 

J, that am cur-tail'd of man’s fair proportion, 


though violating the inherent harmony,—‘‘ he read I that am cur- 
tail’d,” &c. at— 

Into this breathing world scarce half made-up, 
he placed his accent upon the particle—‘‘ up,” though the previ- 
ous word =<‘ half,” comprised the whole sum of his calamity: for 





Such 
As are of happier person than myself, 





* Lcarful here implies frightful or alarming, a sense very common to the 
author, 
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he pronounced—** as are of happier person”’—and not satisfied with 
the palpable propriety of— 


But then, ’tis fixed on such a height! O, I 
Must stretch the utmost reaching of my soul, 


he removed his distinctive kindness to the very end of the couplet. 
However minute these improprieties may appear,* it should be 





* In addition to these examples, we were peculiarly struck with the following : 


for : 


for: 


for: 


for: 


for: 


for: 


for: 


for: 


for: 


for : 


Vou. XV ‘ 


Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind, 


always haunts the gui/fy mind. 


The thief does fear each bush an officer. 


: each bush an officer. 





I’ll hear no more.—Die, prophet, in thy speech—[stabs him} 
For this, among the rest, was I ordain’d. 


—_—_——-among the rest, was I ordain’ d. 


Clarence still breathes, Edward still lives and reigns ; 
When they are gone, then must I count my gains. 





count my gains. 
Yet hold,—she mourns the man that I have kill’d: 


that Z have kill’d: 





If want of pity be a crime so hateful, 
Whence is it thou, fair excellence, art guilty ? 


Whence is it thou, fair excellence, art guilty? 


—now despatch; ’twas J that stabb’d young Edward ;— 
But ‘twas thy heavenly face that set me on :— 


—now despatch; ’twas I, &c. 


ANNE. Thy vows of love to me were all dissembled. 
Ricwarp. Not one; for, when I ¢old thee so, I lov’d: 


Not one; for, when I told thee so, I lov’d. 
1 will not, dare not, must not yield to you. 
—will not, dare not, must not yield to you. 


Young Edward lives, so does his brother York. 
Now think what J wou'd speak. 


———whaut 1 wou'd speak, 
Qaa Ne. 90. 
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recollected that where an actor evinces such shameless neglect, or 
such glaring incapacity, we are authorised to infer a supposition of 
his failure in points of importance. From what other materials a 
correct outline of character can be drawn, than unimpeachable com- 
prehension of the author’s phraseology, we dare not venture to de- 
termine. The spirit of Gloster, we believe, must be deduced from 
its letter, and as Mr. Kean, in the foregoing passages, confirmed by 
collateral evidence, has betrayed the wildest deviation from its first 
and easiest principles, we cannot help communicating our fears that 
he is but indifferently furnished with those immutable rights to be 
hailed as its representative, which accident, ignorance, and caprice 
have united to complete. 


In the short scene that ensues, Gloster, who came prepared to 








I tell the, coz, I’ve lately had two spiders 

Crawling upon my startled hopes ; 

Now, thongh thy friendly hand has brush’d ’em from me, 
Yet still they crawl, offensive to my eyes: 

I would have some kind friend to tread upon ’em: 

I would be king, ny cousin. 


Yet still they crawl, offensive to my eyes: 
I would have some kiud friend to tread upon ’em ; 
I would be king, my cousin. 


This last emphasis is fully established by Buckingham’s reply : 
Why so I think you are, my lord. 


But then, to stain me with her brother’s blood ; 
Is that the way to woo the sister’s love ? 


to woo the sister’s love ? 





I was not fool as well as villain. 


I was not fool as well as villain. 


For whose dear sake, I'll bring more good to you, 
Than ever you or yours from me had harm. 





I’ll bring more good to you, 
Than ever you or yours from me had haym. 


Not my deserts, but what I will deserve. 


Not my deserts, but what I wild deserve. 


Richmond, | say, come forth, and singly face me- 





come forth, and singly face me. 
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perpetrate ‘‘ the poor king’s death,” discloses the ferocity of his 
temper by slaughtering the remotest obstacle to his ambitious ends, 
From taunting lamentation,* he turns, with indignant anger, toa 


_ vengeful hope that tears of the same purple colour may drop from 


those who desire the destruction of his family ;+ and dismisses the 
subject by refined, though impotent cruelty to the breathless body 
before him.t Ile then adverts to King Henry’s allegations, and since 
heaven has permitted his corporeal crookedness, he calls upon hell 
to corroborate it by the perversion of his mind. Affinity of every 
sort he utterly disclaims, and with it denounces those tender affec- 
tions that sweeten the cup of humanity. He isolates himself in the 
great circle of creation, and terminates this terrible chain of ap- 
proaching crimes, by threatening the speedy dissolution of his dear- 
est relatives. 

In the whole of these transitions Mr. Kean appeared to be glar- 
ingly unsuccessful. He wanted the bitterness of tone with which 
Gloster should preface the immolation of his royal victim, and failed 
in marking that elevation of manner so naturally springing, to suc- 
eeed it, from the fierce pride of a gigantic soul, depending upon 
no other resource than its own inflexible stability. 

Actuated by a strong appetite for those pleasures he had so 
enviously derided, Gloster, with the guilty witness upon his hands 
of her husband’s blood, applies to Lady Anne for permission to re- 
pair those losses he had lately occasioned. He enters at the com- 
menceinent of Act II. enraged by her refusal to receive him, and 
while again arraigning the laws of providencc, is interrupted by 
the arrival of a messenger. The short colloquy that occurs at this 
juncture is susceptible of a brilliant antithesis : 

Enter BRackensury, hastily. 
Brack. My lord, I beg your grace— 
Ricn. (fiercely) Fellow, begone! I’m not at leisure. 
Brack. My lord, the king your brother’s taken ill. 
Ricn. (with complacency) I'll wait on him. Leave me, friend. 


Mr. Kean, however, made no more of this opportunity than of any 





* See, how my sword weeps for the poor king’s death! 
; Act 1, Se.3.— 


+ O, may such purple tears be always shed 
From those that wish the downfall of our house !—/bid 
¢ If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell; and say, | sent thee thither.— Jbid 
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other and that fine natural scope between the words fellow and 
friend was treated with torpid indifference. 

Relying on his peculiar plausibility, and determined to take her 
passion ‘‘in its wane,” Gloster accosts Lady Anne on her progress 
to Chertsey, with the corpse of that unfortunate monarch he had 
so recently murdered. Here, by hypocritically hinting at her beauty 
as the cause of his excesses, and artfully allaying the storm of ab- 
horrence by pretended contrition, he wins that inconstant woman to 
his vows,—she whom he had taken 

—in her heart’s extremest hate,— 
and triumphantly obtains a brief satiation of his desires. Exhil- 
irated by this success, he jocularly asserts an improved opinion of 
his figure, and urges the sun to shed his bright beams about him, 
that he may trace the very shadow of that perfection his successful 
gallantry has confirmed. 

We cannot ratify the claims of Mr. Kean, in any part of this 
laborious interview, to superior effect, though pushed a few paces 
beyond the verge of his previous mediocrity. ‘The whole scene is 
replete with imposing opportunities, and we really wonder that no 
candidate before us has been equal to its representation. The soft 
tones* of Gloster are strikingly contrasted with his usual harsh 
utterance and haughty demeanour; few discrepancies upon the 
stage are more tangible, and even the praise of peculiar dili- 
gence is almost too much for their faultless assumption. 

Gloster, upon the death of King Edward, developes his ulterior 
designs, and in goncert with Buckingham, whose perfidy finds a 
proper reward, arranges the surest means of realizing his machina- 
tions. ‘The coldness of Hastings he determines to revenge by de- 
capitation, and the celerity with which he pronounces that noble- 
man’s doom has been oftenadmired. Wecannot accede, however, 
to its propriety, whatever assent we ma¥ bestow upon its brilliance, 
because the question ppt by Buckingham deniands a more deliberate 
answer : | 

Buck. *** What, if we find him cold in our design ? 
Ricu. Chop of his head :— 





* The frequent repetition of this word may serve asa guide to Glos/er’s concili- 
ating tone. Thus; act 2, sc. 1: 


I should not deal in his sof laws. 
Again, tdem ; 
‘ So I might live onc hour in that soft bosom. 
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The serious determination of Gloster, combined with his extensive 
influence, is a sharp spur tothis abandoned accomplice, and it 
would therefore have been highly incautious to supply him with a 
precedent for such ill-timed levity. 

With a pointed allusion to his ‘‘ plain simplicity of heart,” the 
crafty usurper hails his nephew’s ascension to that dignity of 
which he is plotting to deprive him. His cruel scheme is made 
the subject of repeated reference, and he has even barbarity enough 
to notice the sense and spirit of the prince as indications of his pre- 
mature death. Mr. Kean is eminently successful in the handling 
of this line:— 


So wise, so young, they say, do ne’er live long :— 


his ironical emphasis upon ‘‘ my pretty, merry cousin,” was also 
admirably laid, and the brutal anticipation of little York’s ap- 
proaching destiny— | 

So subtle, too?—tis pity thou’rt short-liv’d— 


could hardly be made susceptible of more mysterious meaning. 

In the conversation that follows with Buckingham we noticed a 
flagrant impropriety, which Mr. Kran must forgive us if we intreat 
him to correct. ‘‘1 fly, my lord,” exclaims that officious instru- 
ment, ‘‘ to serve you.” No, retorts his wily principal, ‘‘to serve 
yourself ;” a remark that cannot be uttered too much in the manner . 
of a spontaneous effusion. Mr. Kean, however, made a fearful 
pause, took his ‘ cousin” by the hand, smiled, smirked, simpered, 
and then drawled out his cold-bleoded rejoinder. 

The scene with Lady Anne, of which, by the way, there is not the 
slightest adumbration in Suaksprare, will furnish an able actor 
with considergble scope for his most conflicting efforts. We cannet 
help remarking that Mr. Macreapy’s enunciation of this unim- 
portant line— 


Your absence, madam, will be necessary— 


is a splendid specimen of stern and ruthless dignity. Mr. Krax 
delivered the various speeches without particular force, and was 
merely remarkable for his inveterate error of mistaken emphasis.* 





* Thus: 
Ha! still in tears? Let ’em flow on; they’re signs 


Of a substantial griefi— 
for: 


—a substantial grief. 
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Why the prayer-book upon which Gloster is meditating should be 
dashed in fury to the ground, when Buckingham and the rest of his 
creatures depart, we cannot easily perceive. It ought rather to be 
put aside with contemptuous coolness, as a neutral agent upon 
which Gloster has relied without being tempted to a momentary sa- 
crifice of his impious incredulity. 

The duke’s hypocrisy throughout this section of the scene is 
maintained in a masterly manner, deriving very powerful assistance 
from the counterfeit passion of his colleague, and the simple 
sincerity of his civic petitioners. His diffident rejection of their 
suit is skilfully followed by implicit acquiescence, and the whole 
train of his artifice evaporates in a transport of unlimited exultation. 

In the fourth act, having compassed his coronation, we see 
Richard at work upon the pliability of Buckingham, to engage him 
in the murder of his princely nephews. Mr. Kean was not so 
absorbed in the cautious earnestness of the character, which is 
somewhat impaired by the vile interlardings that embarrass it *, 








Again: 
‘ They'll bend, indeed; but he must strain, that cracks ’em. 
or: 
They'll bend, indeed; &c.— 
Again: 
And I would have them call me pitiful. 
for . 
call me pitiful, 
Again: 
Some call me hypocrite :—what think’st thou now ? 
Do I dissemble ? 
for : 


Do I dissemble ? 


* Let a cursory comparison he drawn, for example, between the opening of 
this scene as it stands respectively in Cipper’s alteration, and the pages of his 
original. Thus the alterer: 


K. Ricu. Stand all part. 
[Exrecunt all the Court, except Ratc.iirr and CATEsBY. | 
Cousin of Buckingham,— 
Buck. My gracious sovereign. 
K. -Ricu. Give me thy hand. 
At length, by thy advice and thy assistance, 
1s Richard seated on the throne of England. 
But say, my cousin ; 
What, shall we wear these glories for a day, 
Or shall they last, aud we rejoice in them? 
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but that Crsser’s image of the ‘‘ spiders,” and, above all, the 


doubtful word, ‘‘ brushed,” would have justified a more pungent 


e 

s 

e ’ enunciation. The transitions from impatience to conteinpt are 
n 





Buck. | hope for ages, sir: long may they grace you! 
K. Ricuw. O, Buckingham! now do 1 play the touchstone, 
s " To try if thou be current friend indeed. 
e $ Young Edward lives, so does his brother York. 
q Buck. Say on, my gracious lord. 

a a K. Ricu. I tell thee, coz, I’ve lately had two spiders 
al 4 Crawling upon my startled hopes : 
Now, though thy friendly hand has brush’d *em from me, 
Yet still they craw] offensive to my eyes ; 
e a I would have some kind friend to tread upon ’em; 
- 4 I would be king, my cousin. 
. = Buck. Why so | think you are, my loving lord. 
” 4 K. Ricu. Hat amI king? ’Tis so; but—Edward lives. 
” 4 Buck. Most true, my lord. 

kK. Ricu. Cousin, thou wast not wont to be so dull. 
Shall f be plain?—I wish the bastards dead, 
And | would have it suddenly perform’ d ; 
Now, canst thou answer me, ? 








Buck. None dare dispute your highness’ pleasure. 
K. Ricn. Indeed! methinks, thy kindness freezes, cousin; 
Thou dost refuse me. then ?—they shall not die? 
Buck. My lord, since ’tis an action cannot be 
Recall’d, allow me but some time to think ; 
4 I'll instantly resolve your highness. = [#.vi¢ Buckincuam.] 


Now for SHAKSPEARE: 





K. Ricn. Stand all apart.—Cousin of Buckingham,— 
Buck. My gracious sovereign! _ 
K. Ricn. Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy advice, 
And thy assistance, is king Richard seated ; 
But shall we wear these glories for a day, . 
= Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them ? 
Buck. Still live they, and for ever let them last! 
K. Ricu. Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the touch, i 
a To try if thou be current gold, indeed ; | 
Young Edward lives. Think, now, what I would speak. rs 
3 Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 
4 K. Ricu. Why, Buckingham, I say, I would be king. 
7 Buck. Why, so you are, my thrice-renowned liege. i 
“" K. Ricn. Ha! am I king? ’tis so—but Edward lives. 
Buck. True, noble prince. 
K. Ricn, O bitter consequence! 
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finely discriminated, but we cannot vouch for the felicity of Mr. 
Kean’s diversification. 

The most striking feature of Mr. Kean’s connecting efforts was 
confined, upon his appearance in the Tower, to a vile habit of 
pausing between the members of a sentence, where no break should 
be allowed ;* thus, when alluding to the sentiment that posterity 
will entertain of his ecrimes,— 

Will they not say, too, 
That to possess the crown, nor laws divine 
Nor human stopt my way? why, let ’em—say it ; 
and again ; 
But did’st thou see ’em—dead ? 


The anhelation of suspense,—while bie and breathless with anxi- 
> 


ety,—so greatly pourtrayed by Mr. Kran’s competitor at Covent- 
garden,+ was here coldly kept out of sight, and we saw no 





That Edward still shoald live—‘‘ True, noble prince !"— 
Cousin, thou wert not wont to be so dull. 
Shall I be plain ?—I wish the bastards dead, 
And I would have it suddenly perform'd. 
What say’st thou now? speak suddenly, be brief. 
suck. Your grace may do your pleasure. 
K. Ric. Tut, tut; thou art all ice; thy kindness freezes. 
Say, have I thy consent that they shall die ? 
Buck. Give me some breath, some little pause, dear lord, 
Before I positively speak in this : 
] will resolve your grace immediately. [Exit Bucktncam.] 
We shall feel indebted to any adherent of Cipper’s edition, if he can point 
out a single instance in which the standard text has not been wantonly varied, 
for the mere exercise of an arrogant pen, throughout the whole of this ‘speci- 
men. ‘The nervous simplicity of SMAKsPEARE has done more to exhibit the 
rising warmth of fichkard’s temper, in that sneering iteration of ‘* True, noble 
prince,’ than ** King Cot”’ could achieve by all the crawling spiders in Christea- 
gom. 
* Among the most striking instances of this disgusting habit, we shall quote 
the following ; 
Poor girl! what pains she takes to curse herself. 


I'll have her, but I will not keep her long. 

The deep revolving duke of Buckingham. 

Relenting, shallow———thoughted woman! 
Advance—————your standards; draw your willing swords. 


+ We have praised, and that highly,” the great talents alluded to in this 
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ebullition of reported genius, till the firy flashings-out of that spirit 
which, upon Catesby’s intelligence, is doomed to animate the remain- 
4 der of the scene. Here, indeed, afew straggling hisses have more 
than once reminded Mr. Kean of his mortality, but we are not 
inclined to advocate so rude a remembrancer of his physical weakness. 
The tedious interview that succeeds with his mother and the 
widowed Queen affords but a faint scope to Richard for the employ- 
ment of his peculiar activity. It is broken in upon, however, by 
a rapid series of important events, and the act concludes with a 
bolder climax of animation than can be traced to any other portion 
of the drama.* Our chief objection, which is perhaps a radical 
one, against Mr. Kean, amounts to this,—that he renders Richard 
a more a man of passion than a man of spirit, by filling him with 
4 irritation, where he should only manifest reproof. His dialogue 
4 with Lord Stanley, though ‘‘ champion’d to the utterance’, is over- 
a loaded with this error, and instead of the monarch, rebuking with 
2 all the majesty of conscious power, we are pestered with the angry 
revilings of an offended individual. ‘The famous denunciation of 
his antient coadjutor,— 


Of with his head!—So much for Buckingham— 


though excellently pronounced, according to its chosen conception, 
we take to be totally at variance with the author’s meaning, which 
implies no more than—‘‘ Take Buckingham to the block, and so 
have done withhim.” Mr. Kean has bedecked it, however, with 


- 4 an air of graceful variety, and we lament that his emanation should 
d, 4 have more adventitious ingenuity, than inherent correctness. 

‘i- 4 The three first scenes of the final act are merely inductive of what 
he 4 follows ; in the fourth, Mr. Kean embraces the tyrant’s fitful des- 


pondency, to exhibit a very beautiful picture of its attendant 
abstraction. He hadalready surveyed ‘‘ the vantage of the ground,” 
te 4 and, in pursuance, we may suppose, of that proceeding, carves a 
plan of the battle, with his sword, upon ‘‘ the smooth green turf” 





¢ 


particular scene, on page 277 of our eighty-fifth number ; here, however, wecan 
confidently repeat the most solemn assurance of its extraordinary extent. 

* Mr. Cinser deserves unqualified praise for his arrangement of the scene at 
this juncture, which as left us by SHAKSPEARE exhibits a singular want of anima- 
4 tion. Thus the alterer : 
this 4 Enter CaTessy. 

: Cates, My liege, the duke of Buckingham is taken, 
Vor. XV. 2BB No, 90, 
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before him .* It has always been customary to distinguish this 
scene by some incidental embellishment, and while that practice is 
adhered to, nothing can be more chastely appropriate than Mr. 
Kean’s illustration. 

- The monologue so dexterously interpolated from ‘‘ Henry the 
Fifth,” exhibits Mr. Kean in no favourable light as a fortuitous 
declaimer. The start that follows his succeeding dream, possesses 
but a flimsy title to praise, for though pregnant with facilities for 
forcible expression, Mr. Kean, at its most portentous juncture, 
drops his face upon his bosom, or buries it in his hands. Nor does 
he redeem this deficiency by superior merit in pronouncing the great 
renovation of ‘‘ Richard's himself again,” which, to reach its proper 
effect, demands a natural organ of more capacious power. 





K. Ricn. Off with his head.—So much for Buckingham. 
Cates. My lord, I’m sorry I must tell more news. 
K. Ricn. Out with it. 
Cates. The earl of Richmond, with a mighty power, 
Is landed, sir, at Milford; 
And, to confirm the news, Lord Marquess Dorset, 
And Sir Thomas Lovell, are up im Yorkshire. 
K. Ricn. Why ay, this looks rebellion —Ho! my horse != 
By heaven the news alarms my stirring soul. 
Come forth, my honest sword ;—which here I vow, 
By my soul’s hope, shall ne’er again be sheath’d, 
Ne’ er shall these watching eyes have needful rest,+ 
Till death has clos’d ’em in a glorious grave, 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. 
[Flourish of drums and trumpets. E.xeunt.} 
Thus the original : 
Enter Catessy. 
Cates. My liege, the duke of Buckingham is taken. 
That is the best news: that the earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 
Is colder news, but yet it must be told. 
K. Ricu. Away towards Salisbury ; while we reason here 
A royal battle might be won and lost. 
Some one take order Buckingham be brought 
To Salisbury ; the rest march on with me. [Exeunt.} 


* A passage from the tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas,”’ which Mr. Kran, in playing 
Norval, has often recited, most probably supplied him with the ground-work of 
his embellishment. 

+ Great wits, they say, have short memories. In the fifth scene of the suc- 
ceeding act, there is a direction for Richard to lie down and sleep, though neither 
of the conditions he had bargained for were realized, 
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After many martial excursions, in which the prowess of Richard 
is impressively displayed, he falls beneath the arm of his slighted 
adversary, and perishes in strict consonance to the laws of historical 
truth. Mr. Kean maintains his closing combat with singular 
pertinacity, and revels in the very blaze of pantomimic splendor. 
We cannot confine the whole excellence of this personation, héw- 

4 ever, to its manual cleverness, and shall therefore leave those 
4 shirtless Quintilians of the shilling-gallery, who testify their judg- 
ment at half-price, to engross the green laurels of such an exquisite 
discovery. 
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DISAGREEABLE SURPRISE. 


WEDNESDAY, December 1.—In consequence of considerable op- 
position with which this farce was received, Mr. Russe. de- 
livered the following address : 


Lapies and GENTLEMEN :—It is by no means the wish of this Theatre to force 
any piece upon your acceptance, aftera disposition has been shown to reject it. 
It is our duty, however, to secure the success of such pieces as may be presented 
to us, by every possible exertion, and though considerable dissent has been mani- 
fested against the repetition of this entertainment, we rely upon the candid feel- 
4 ings from which even that opposition has proceeded, to afford another trial to 
- this afterpiece, before it is finally condemned. 


—_pride 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 





Dec. 27. George Barnwell; Harlequin and Don Quixote ; or, Sancho Panza in 
his Glory. 
22. Comedy of Errors ; Thid. ae ba. 
29. Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland—Mary, Miss Foote ;—Ibid: | 
30. Comedy of Errors; Ibid. , : | 
31. She Stoops to Conquer; Ibid. : 





. a 
FAREWELL ADDRESS. Lt | 2 
3 MONDAY, July 19.—At the end of the play, Mr. Fawcerr came 
forward, and delivered the following address : 


LaptEs and GENTLEMEN :—Again the proprietors of this Theatre have to express 
their grateful thanks for a most prosperous and successful season. 

Aided by your liberal patronage, the National Drama has been sustained im 
all its various branches, in a manner—the proprietors hope—worthy of this gre 
and enlightened metropolis. . 
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If we look back to the performances of the season, we shall find that TRAGEDY 
has been supported by a combination of rare and distinguished histrionic talents ; 
and authors, both antient and modern, have had their tragedies acted, with a 
strength of company perhaps never excelled. Comepy has kept even pace with 
her sister Muse, and your plaudits have greeted the performance of most of our 
classical comic writers 

In opera great advance has been made. The execution of the most beautiful 
of Mozart's music, with the utmost precision and effect, is a proof that what 
has hitherto been the sole pride and boast of foreign talent, is likewise attainable 
to English musical genius and capacity. 

The lighter pieces have also had their full share of your favour, and have suc- 
cessfully answered the purpose of exciting hilarity and good humour. 

The proprietors, therefore, hope they have only to pursue the same steps to 
merit the same encouragement; and relying confidently on the continuance of 
your favours, they most respectfully bid you farewell, ladies and gentlemen, un- 
til the day of re-opening, Monday, the 6th of September. 

The performers beg leave to add their heartfelt acknowledgments for your un- 
varied kindness and indulgence ; and, witil our next merry meeting, we wish you 
all health and happiness, 


LORD OF THE MANOR. 


SATURDAY, October 9.—This amusing opera, by a singular pro- 
cess, has been stripped of more than one among its most pleasant 
pretensions, and, taken altogether, was performed upon the present 
occasion in a style of inferiority it is not often accustomed to. 

How Mr. Puiipps could ever prevail upon the despotic blun- 
derer by whom this noble establishment is so ruinously directed, to 
retain him at the enormous rate of £15 per week, we are puzzled 
toconceive. His reception has been recently marked by the strong- 
est tokens of public displeasure, —a feeling which we think the po- 
verty of his powers will thoroughly support,—and yet from the 
miserable want of foresight with which his engagement was con- 
cluded, he is still suffered to annoy the independent and discriminat- 
ing body who despise his endeavours. 

His bombastic flourishes and forced enunciation were peculiarly 
unsuited to the humble Jrumore, which in the hands of Mr. Du- 
RusET would have found a far more able representative. If Mr. 
Puiieps can treat us with nothing but the mere vestiges of his 
former mediocrity, we would recommend his return to the igno- 
rance of Dublin, or the barbarity of America. 

That Rashly was upheld by Mr. Pyne with one tithe of the ta- 
lent which hung about our old friend IncLEepon in the same part, 
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no frequenter of this house can pretend toaffirm. Mr. Pyne, we 
will own, is a respectable relief from the cawing of Mr. Taytor, 
but we cannot advocate his intrinsic fitness for this description of 
characters, from which, in the full possession of his matchless pow- 
ers, Mr. IncLEpoN, on account of private quarrels, was so inju- 
riously discarded. Upon this subject, however, we shall have a 
few remarks to offer which may not harmonize with the notions 
entertained by Mr. Hrnry Larnis of his importance or infallibility, 
and till that time arrives our pages will expatiate no further upon 
his arrogant assumptions. 

Young Contrast is one of the completest personations that Mr. 
Jones has ever had the good fortune to fill. Mr. Fawcrrr’s Sir 
John is also a faultless effort, and Mr. Cuarpman, in the minor part 
of Rental, displayed his respectable endowments to considerable 
advantage. 

We were happy to lose Mrs. Steriine from the part of Sophia, 
for which she had not the requisites of either figure, force, or feel- 
a ing to render it endurable. We do not think Miss Tree, with 
| many superior qualities, is an unexceptionable successor, though 
entitled, upon several points, to sincere commendation. Mrs. Lis- 
TON Sang the airs allotted to Peggy with her usual sweetness, and | 
Miss Marruews, who had played Annette upon many previous oc- i | 
casions, resumed it in consequence of Mrs. Dickons’s reported in- oe 
disposition. The powers of this handsome skeleton have been sad- 
| q ly impaired by illness or some other unfortunate cause, and to those ' 

: who recolicct the allurements of Miss Bowron in the same part, 
4 her laborious imbecility could only have been fraught with fatigue q 
___ and disappointment. i 
. 3 The ‘‘ Lord of the Manor” is a production which merits no or- 
, q dinary place among its associated members of the modern opera, 
. 4 There is interest in its fable, and propriety in its diction; alaugh 
4 is often, but never offensively raised ; and without wandering from 
q the paths of morality, it leads, with a light step, through the laby- Val 
is q rinth of local amusement. Such a piece deserves to be adequate- g 








7 9 ly acted, and therefore upon the boards of this Theatre will demand 
s 8 improvement. 
ot 4 

a HENRY THE FOURTH. 
™ 4 MONDAY, October 11.—Mr. Yares, whose vanity at least seems 
t, 7 equal to the most hazardous undertakings, made another snatch at 3 
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the endowments of Falstaff, and so far as the wardrobe could con- 
tribute to unwieldiness, wore “ the limbs, the thews, the stature, 
bulk, and big assemblance of a man.” As for the “ spirit,” he failed 
most completely in embodying it, and left us nothing to rejoice over, 
but that the audience were as sparing of applause, as Mr, Yares was 
barren of amusement. 

The ‘‘ nimble-footed mad-cap” Prince of Wales found a noble re- 
presentative in Mr. C. Kemspir, whose gay, graceful, and gallant 
demeanour, in every transition of this varied part, aroused the sleep- 
ing energies of criticalencomium. For characters of polished deport- 
ment and earnest enunciation, 


this earth, that bears the dead, 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman; 


his claims upon public admiration, when confined to their proper 
walk, can never be resisted, and we trust the vain impulse of un- 
worthy ambition will not henceforth induce him to relinquish this 
fortunate faculty of conveying entertainment, and commanding ap- 
plause. 

The impetuosity of Hotspur, was finely delineated by Mr. Mac- 


READY, though want of opportunities in the part will not permit it 
to be ranked among his most finished assumptions. In the last 
scene he gratified the lovers of pantomime with many imposing at- 
titudes, and fell, after a masterly combat, amid peals of enthusi- 
astic approbation. | 


LOVE FOR LOVE. 

WEDNESDAY, October 13.—This exquisite comedy, which holds 
so near an alliance to life, and never departs from nature without 
soaring far above it, has received that occasional distinction so 
fairly due to the skill with which its fable is developed, and its 
characters are delineated. Our own appetites were fully prepared 
for banqueting at this ‘‘ feast of reason,” and in justice to the 
hands which administered it, we cannot detract from their efforts 
by denying the delight that was so amply afforded. 

In Mr. ‘erry the unnatural sternness of Sir Sampson Legend 
found an irreproachable representative. This character is so dis- 
tinctly divided from the common creations of the drama,—so se- 
parated from the usual attributes of humanity by an impenetrable 
barrier of paternal unkindness, that, like Suaxsreare’s Richard, 
he may denounce the tics of vulgar consanguinity, and arrogate 
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all the honours of isolated existence. His savage pertinacity in 
pressing theedeed for signature upon Valentine when labouring, as 
he is led to believe, beneath the horrors of mental derangement, 
is a disgusting evidence of immutable rapacity, and obviates our 
repugnance to the trick by which he is afterwards deluded. Some 
reasons might perhaps have been beneficially assigned for his aver- 
Sion to this elder son, whose sacrifice to the interests of his lub- 
berly brother is not to be vindicated, in its present light, from a 
charge of gratuitous levity. Sir Sampson, however, in all his shades, 
was powerfully drawn by Mr. Terry, whose vigorous discrimina- 
tion in the discharge of arduous and conflicting duties, may defy 
the emulation of any rival performer. 

The character of Foresight, it should be remembered, was no 
4 rarity to the times, and their traditions, in which Conereve lived. 
; CromweE.t. depended upon lucky days; king Wittiam had his 
omens; Drypewn calculated nativities; and Lord Suarrssury, 
though notoriously impious, was said to regard predictions. Accor- 
ding to the author’s own picture of his outward requisites, this 
part was admirably identified by Mr. Farren, and we cannot he- 
sitate in admitting that he filled it, in every other point, with dis- 
tinguished ability. 

The grace and energy of Mr. C. Kemsre threw a lustre about 
Valentine which no precedent could ever have surpassed, and no 
competition, it is clear, can exceed. His polished deportment 
e found a powerful contrast in the Ben of Mr. Emery, who sustained 
4 the rough but honest seaman with unquestionable talents. There 
7 a is certainly an oversight in ascribing this common sailor, as a son, 
ib j to SirSampson Legend, but when that objection has been waived, 
the part becomes cordial, consistent, and complete. Ben is unfor- 

; tunately furnished with language, appropriate as it is, which can- 
. 3 not fail in offending the squeamish ears of modern refinement, and 
some audible symptoms of dislike to his unvarnished declarations 
were frequently preferred from this sensitive quarter. 

a Mrs. Davison, as Angelica, was replete with elegant vivacity, 
- : and upon these boards will assuredly retain that high reputation 





ai she has always gathered elsewhere, We most sincerely congratu- 
vl late the Theatre, upon so valuable an accession, and since sur- 
le rounded by comedians of such congenial excellence, we shall long 
: hope to see this bright jewel so brilliantly set. 

L 


The part of Miss Prue, though short, is significant, and lost 
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none of its prescriptive ieamnes in the hands of Miss Brunron. 
Her juvenile figure and heedless gaiety were in strict consonance 
With the tricks of an untutored hoyden, and according to our pe- 
culiar taste, she has hitherto acted nothing with half the spirit 
and success that attach to this character. Mrs. Gisps made a 
most efficient Mrs. Frail, and the Nurse derived no ordinary conse- 
quence from Mrs. Davenport’s superlative exertions. 

In spite of the very faint disapprobation which fell from a few 
perverted individuals,— and pearls must still occasionally be scat- 
tered before swine,—this play, upon its termination, received many 
rounds of applause. We are willing to admit that the popular 
doctrines of economy and retrenchment might be turned to 
salutary purposes in preparing this play for the stage, but we 
cannot agree, with such splendid palliatives in almost every 
speech for the decaying licentiousness of particular scenes, that so . 
many sources of amusement as spring from its representation, 
should be hastily closed on account of a few slight impurities 
in one of their minor streams. Wit, of that pure and sparkling or- 
der which adorns the pages of Congreve, is not an event of daily 
recurrence, and unless these puritanical clippers of comic exuber- 
ance can tear away one worthless weed, without destroying a 
hundred fragrant flowers, we shall use our utmost influence to ex- 
pose their folly, and impede their endeavours. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

MONDAY, October 18.—A Mr. Amuerst, whose mistaken bias 
for the drama is said to have seduced him from the paths of peace 
and prosperity,* this evening appeared in the part of Alexander, a 
personation which demands the rare endowments of elegance and 
power. In both these requisites Mr. Amuersr anticipated our ex- 
pectations by an irretrievable failure, and having undergone the se- 
verest treatment that a pitiless audience could bestow, may be rea- 
sonably protected against the further inflictions of critical rigour. 

The character of Clytus was allotted to Mr. Macreapy, who de- 
monstrated no departure from the lofty eminence to which public 
discrimination has at length exalted him. We do not see, however, 





* This gentleman's real appellation is Parry, and not long since he filled a 
most respectable employment in the Bank, from which, on account of his thea- 
trical propensities, we hear with regret that he has been induced to secede. 
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what legitimate hold so inferior a part can enforce upon superlative 
ability, and are therefore half inclined to advocate its restoration to 
Mr. Ecerron, who can hardly afford to relinquish so rare an op- 
portunity of testifying his talent, or acquiring distinction. 





LODOISKA. 
THURSDAY, November 4.—The musical romance of ‘* Lodoiska,’ , 
a production which periodically contributes to the entertainment of 
puerile understanding, and girlish curiosity, has been revived in ra- 
ther an ineffective style. The scenery is old, and the decorations 
are incomplete, though vocally, and otherwise, the music is tho- 
roughly calculated to keep its antient hold upon public opinion.* 

Mr. Patnirps, in consequence of an engagement at Bath, has re- 


Jinquished the part of Floreski to Mr. Duruser, in whose hands it 


has been exalted to prescriptive repute, by a rare union of sciencé 
and simplicity. Varbel is played by Mr. J. Russevn with spirit, 
humour, and vivacity; his song commands unusual approbation, 
and we shall be glad to see the success of this deserving actor 
made a motive to proper encouragement. Mr. Connor declaimed 
the catch-penny sentiments of Kera Khan with commensurate vi- 
gour, and Mr. Eaerton made a suitable index to the sullen Lovins 
ski. 

The young and lovely heroine of this semi-opera sat out utiedsily, 
as our readers will suppose, upon the personal bulk and meridian 
bloom of Mrs. Dicxons. Her great talents were also wasted upon 
such a secondary assumption, for which, if we have aity skill in con- 
jecture, the powers and appearance of Miss Tree would form amore 
popular selection. 

—_ >} 


THEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET. 





Jury 20. Soldier’s Daughter; Lovers’ Qiiarrels; Wet Weather—Sir Onesi- 


phorous Puddyfat, Mr. Liston; Captain Bromley, Mr. JONES ; 
Tim, Mr. J. RussEtL; Emily, Miss BEAUMONT.+ 





* “ Lodoiska’”’ was originally taken from an episode in the French novel of 
‘* Les Aventures du chevalier de Faublas,”’ and after exciting a powerful sensa- 
tion at Paris, was translated for Drury-lane Theatre, by Mr. KEMBLE. 


+ We have repeated this memorandum from the circumstance of omitting to 
record the characters in “ Wet Weather.” 
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WET WEATHER. 
TUESDAY, July 20.—The fable of this farce is as follows : 


Emily, the daughter of a deceased baronet, whose military conduct had pro- 
cured him his title, is attached to, and beloved by, Captain Bromiley, a dashing 
Officer ,;who renders himself universally agreeable, by adapting his manners and 
conversation to the company with which he mixes. Sir Onesiphorus Puddyfat, 
to whom the title of Emily’s father has descended, is the chief bar to their nnion, 
the deceased baronet having made a will by which her fortune is to devolve upon 
his successor, in case she refuses to give him her hand. This will, however, had 
been revoked by a subsequent deed, which Six Onesiphorus conceals to perpetu- 
ate his inftuence over Emily, and incline her to receive his addresses. Tim, a 
cunning servant, contrives to get Captain Bromley into the house as a portrait- 
painter, but Sir Onesiphorus, not being satisfied with his attentions to Emily, 
desires her to leave the room, and soon afterwards detects her with a likeness of 
the imputed painter, whose secret, on being questioned, she freely reveals. This 
picture she desires Sir Onesiphorus to return, and at the same time sends a 
handsome ring to Bromicy, as another of his rejected gifts. Sir Onesiphorus 
returns the miniature, but forgets the ring ; on which Bromley utters the severest 
reproaches, till his resentment is allayed by Emily’s reminding Sir Onesiphorus 
of his neglected commission. In order to procure an interview with Bromle 
she also pretends that a letter had becn thrown into her Carriage, and prevails 
upon Sir Onesiphorus to re-dcliver it unopened. He also undertakes the tron- 
ble of reading it to Bromley, who easily finds a latent invitation in its equivocal 
lines, and triumphs over the baronet’s unconscious stupidity. In the meantime, 
Tim, who has long suspected the artifice of his master, alarms him with the idea 
Of a challenge from Bromiley, and so effectually works upon his fears, that” Sir 
Onesiphorus informs him there is a certain packet in his escritoir, which should 
he perish in this eventful combat, must be delivered into Emily’s hands. Tim, 
to avert this threatened danger, advises him to hire a bravo to give the captain 
such a cudgelling as will confine him to his bed, and thus prevent the impend- 
ing ducl. He assents to this plan, and engages Bromley, disguised as a German 
assassin, to flagellate himself. Sir Onesiphorus proposes, ad interim, to take a 
walk in th¢ neighbourhood, lest he might be recognised as a party to this plan. 
While thus employed, Bromley gains admittance to his house; but ‘* Wet | 
Weather’ coming suddenly on, the baronet returns home much soouer than was 
expected, and Bromley being stretched out on atable, Tim and Emily declare 
that the German bravo has murdered him, and threaten to denounee Sir Onesi- 
Phorus as the author of hisdeath. While he retires to change his dress, Captain 
Bromiley escapes, the dull baronct believing, on his return, that Tim had thrown 
his body out of window. While congratulating himself on this disposal of the 
corpse, a loud knocking is heard at the door, and Bromley returns as a Bow-street 
officer. During the confusion that ensues, Jim contrives to open the escritoir, and 
after a short search, which Sir Onesiphorus strives in vain to interrupt, the will, 
awarding a handsome fortune to Emily is discovered. The lovers are, of course, 
united, and Sir Onesiphorus is not displeased at their happiness, when he finds 
that all apprehensions may be dismissed from his mind of being brought to 
the Old Bailey. 
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I'M PUZZLED; OR, THREE TO ONE. 


SATURDAY, July 31.—The scene of this piece is laid in Spain, 
3 and it comprises the following incidents : 


Don Ignacio insists that bis daughter, Angelina, shall marry an intimate 
friend of his, though attached to Fitz- Edward, a gallant young English officer. ‘ee 
4 Lucilla, the lady’s maid, assisted by Robert, her lover's valet, and Don Ferdi- b 
§ nand, the old gentleman’s nephew, endeavours to frustrate this determinatior, 3 
: but is thwarted in every scheme by Sancho, her fellow-servant. She contrives, 

however, by a stratagem, to fill Don Ignacio with doubts of this individual’s fi- 
delity, and, notwithstanding the most fervent protestations, he is indignautly 
dismissed. In the meantime, Don Ferdinand gains admission to his uncle’s 
house, and in conjunction with Fitz-Edward and Robert, is on the point of car- 
rying off dngelina, when Sancho makes his re-appearance, and defeats the ) 
Scheme. He gives a false alarm of *¢ fire !’’ hoping in the confusion to realize hig 
plot, but a party of Alguazils, concealed by Don Ignacio, rush out, and render it 
abortive. A fresh plan is now set on foot by Robert, who, having been apprised 
that Don Ignacio expects an antient Duenna to take charge of Angelina, puts 
on female apparel, assumes her character, and gets access to the house. Sancho, 
who has harboured the same idea, shortly afterwards makes his appearance in a 
similar garb ; and the Duenna herself at length enters the room. While Don Igna- 
2 cio is employed in adjusting the real claims of these various pretenders, his daughter 
; js wedded to Fitz- Edward ip gu adjoining apartment, and the piece concludes, 





BELFORD AND MINTON. : 


FRIDAY, August 13—The fable of this after-piece may be thus | 
detailed : | 





—s 


4 Sparkle, who has eloped with Miss Bloomicy, to elude the pursuit of her guar- 

3 gian, Bounce, and her lover, Crow, bribes the host ofan inn at which those parties 

have arrived, to let him assume the office of landlord. Bounce and Crow are 

q accordingly driven out of the house, and haying taken refuge in a post-chaise, are 

earried from Minton to Belford, a town in the vicinity, while the lovers take 
edvantage of this removal to consummafe their marriage. 





. PIGEONS AND CROWS. 


SATURDAY, August 23.—The leading incidents of this piece appear 
to. be constituted as follows : 


Sir Peter Pigwiggin, an alderman, visits Margate in order to fulfil a 
matrimonia] contract with Louisa Harvey, a person he has never seen. His 
nephew, who assumes another name to baffle his creditors, is attached to the 

: same lady, by whom his tenderness is returned. Sir Peter is led into a belief 
i that his intended bride possesses’ the most obnoxious qualities, and accordingly 
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offers his nephew £5000 to take her off his hands. To place the attractions of 
Miss Harvey in their most repulsive light, he is introduced to her mother as the 
fair object of his wishes, with whose personal allurements he is thoroughly 
dissatisfied. Resolving, however, upon matrimony, he makes a bargain with 
Blondeau for au African woman, like the Hottentot Venus, whom he has 
brought to this country as the subject of a public exhibition. The young folks 
in the meantime get married, and Sir Pefer, being full of good-nature, though 
replete with absurdities, is reconciled to their ugion. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


MONDAY September 13.—Mr. Terry, in the course of the evening, 
came forward, and addressed the audience as follows : 


Lapies and GENTLEMEN :—As this evening closes our labours for the present 
summer, I come, deputed by the proprietors, to offer you their warm and grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the very kind support with which you have encouraged 
their humble, but anxious efforts to provide for your entertainment during this 
very circumscribed season,—now, alas! so circumscribed, as scarcely to permit us 
to set the wheels even of so small a theatrical machine as this fully and fairly in 
Motion. ‘The current of mirth is here scarcely suffered to flow freely, and bear yon 
pleasantly along, before it is stopped by those mightier powers, to whose strength 
Our weakness must give way, aud by whose controul over histrionic talents, in 
extending the period of their performances, the Haymarket season is now reduced 
to little more than a name. 

Whether we may, one more season, mect under this old and favoured roof, is 
uncertain ; but, by the gracious favour of the crown, the proprietors confidently 
trust that it will not be long before their exertions to receive you in a Theatre 
more commodious and appropriate may be crowned with success. At the same 
time, they beg to assure you, that in their endeavours to merit the protection 
of their generous benefactors, they will be anxious to preserve, in their futnre 


arrangements, all those established feelings of ‘comfort and sociability, so long | 


united with this playhouse ; and will remember, that to be heard and to be seen 
are most essential to dramatic representation. They assure you that the back 
row of the galleries shall here still be able to participate with the front of the pit, 
in the enjoyment of our mirth, without the aid of hearing trumpets ; and that 
the most distant spectators shall here never have occasion to wish their opera- 
glasses converted into telescopes. 

In short, it is their intention that this shall still be the Jitéle Theatre in the 
Haymarket, where mirth and good humour may find themselves at their snug 
and native home. 

Once more, ladies and gentlemen, suffer me to return you the greatful and 


heartfelt thanks of the proprietors for your liberal support, and to add those of 


the performers, assuring you that we are all most truly sensible of your kind- 
ness. I respectfully bid you farewell. 


IS 
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THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 





Sep. 22. Beggar’s Opera; Cure for Romance ; Deserter of Naples. 
23. Inkle and Yarico—Campley, Mr. PEARMAN ; Narcissa, Miss CAREW ; 
—Songs; Highgate ‘Tunnel—Mr. Hariry’s Night. 
24. Castle of Andalusia—Pedrillo, Mr. J. Reeve ;—Songs, &c. Turnpike 
Gate— Crack, Mr. J. REEVE—Messrs. Reeve and O’CALLAGHAN’S 
Night. 
25. Brown Man; Boarding House; Raymond and Agnes. 
27. Duenna; Songs; Devil to Pay—Mr. DowTon’s Night. 
28. Artaxerxes; Fire and Water; Woodman’s Hut—Miss Carew’s Night. 
29. Peasant Boy ; Odds and Ends; Bombastes Furioso— By Children. 
30. Inkle and Yarico; Concert; Rendezvous—Mr. Broapuurst’s Night. 
Oct. 1. Cabinet; Bombastes Furioso; Highgate Tunnel—Miss S1TEVENsON’s 
Night. 
2. Belles without Beaux ; Rendezvous ; Woodman’s Hut—Last Nighé. 





MY OWN RIVAL; 


oR, 
SOPHY LUCY, AND LUCY SOPHY. 
MONDAY June 28.—This musical comedy, attributed to the pen 


of Mr. Beaziey, is compounded of such slight materials, as to 


be thus summarily described : 


Lucy Dalville, heiress to a large fortune, has been brought up in ignorance 
of her real birth, and under the assumed name of Sophy Williams, the daughter 
of a poor farmer in Northamptonshire. Thus situated she gains the affection of 
Captain Dorset, who after interchanging vows of love and constancy, is sum- 
moned to the field af martial employment. Three years having elapsed from their 
separation, Lucy has returned to her mother, and is upon the opening of this 
piece, an inmate of the boarding-house at Ramsgate, where Dorset resides, on 
returning, wounded, from the plains of Waterloo. Unconscious of who she 
really is, he falls desperately in love with her, and an amusing equivoque occurs 
from Lucy Dalville’s alternate appearance in propria persona, and as her 
‘*own rival,’’ to each of whom the Captain inclines, in rotation, and is ul- 
timately made happy by receiving both in one. 





BELLES WITHOUT BEAUX. 


FRIDAY, August 16.—The following outline of this piece may be 
given as its plot : 


Mrs. Dashington, to punish the prudery of a censorious governess, called 
Virginia, who had acrimoniously deprecated the amatory attachment of her 
pupil, Eliza, assumes the dress and name of her brother, and under that disguise 
succeeds in captivating the discreet lady herself, who not only listens to, but 
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returns a profession of love, After suffering great anxiety from the fear of 
detection, her characteris on the point of being lost, when the sex of her im- 
puted gallant is developed, and puts an end to the drama. 


THE BROWN MAN. 
THURSDAY, August 19.—The fable of this piece may be des- 


cribed in the following manner : 


Leoni, a young soldier returned from the wars, has been affianced to Clara, 
and their marriage is supposed to be upon the eve of consummation, when her 
father, Franconi, to save himself from ruin, commands her to receive the 
saddresses of Manfredi, the protegé of the Brewn Man, who is thought to bg 
the possessor of extraordinary riches. Manfredi, however, receiyes his patron’s 
commands to relinquish the hand of Clara, who regards his pretensions with 
abhorrence ; but in lieu of acceding to this mandate, the villain attempts to 
assassinate his benefactor, and facilitate the prohibited event, by succeeding to 
that wealth of which he conceives himself to be the destined heir. In lieu of 
sacrificing the Brown Man, he shoots Franconi, upon whose fall they both become 
the objects of suspicion. The Brown Man obtains a clue to Munfredi’s guilt, 
and strengthens it by ample corroboration. At this juncture Franconi re-appear$, 
triumphs over the effects of his wound, and forgives the hand that inflicted it. 
The Brown Man then proclaims himself to be Rockbruno, the long-lost brother 
of Franconi, and every obstacle to the union of Leoni and Clara is of course 
removed, 


BEGGAR’S OPERA. 


WEDNESDAY, September 22.—Mr. Davis,* the gentleman whose 
début in the part of Carlos we have already noticed, was this eve- 
ning announced for the character of Macheath, which, however, to 
make a candid avowal, he rehearsed with so little promise of 
success, that its duties devolved upon Mr. Pearman. 

The ‘‘ Morning Herald,” that notorious compound of falsehood 
and audacity, presented us, the day after Mr. Davis’s non-appear- 
ance, with the following observations upon his imputed demerits. 

* * * He looked the character very well, but his vocal performance afforded 


us no reason to change the opinion which we have already givent of the extent 
of his powers. * * * , 





* This gentleman’s real name is BLoop. He has been under the tuition, 
we believe, of Mr. Wetcn, and was retained during the whole of last season, 
upon a trifling salary, at Covent-garden Theatre. 

+ The mild and merciful “ opinion’’ to which this ‘‘ Morning” liar alludes, 
was couched inthe following terms: 


“ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE.—A “ young gentleman"' made his first appear 
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So rascally an attempt to ruin the fair fame of a defenceless pro- 
bationer was exposed with very laudable decision, by an evening 
print, in reply to which the next number of this infamous journal 
acknowledged that no gentleman ‘connected with its vile columns 
had, upon this occasion, attended the Theatre.” Gentleman, indeed ! 
We should hope that Mr. W***, or any other individuals who may 
be libellously held up as the fabricators of theatrical critiques for 
this atrocious paper, will evince their pretensions to that vilified 
title, by disclaiming the slightest alliance with its prostituted 


pages. In lieu of daring to assert that these articles are ‘‘ uniformly. 


regulated by a spirit of pure impartiality,” let them silently relin- 
quish their foul appetites for filthy slander, and submit without a 
murmur to the lashes of hatred, contempt, and execration. 





FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


SATURDAY, October 2.—The season concluded here, after a course 
of uninterrupted assiduity, during which the diligence of Mr. Ar- 
NOLD, though sometimes unattended by success, will justify our 
warmest commendation. His Royal Highness the Duke of Kenr, 
accompanied by his amiable consort, most condescendingly patron- 
ized the entertainments of this evening, and to that circumstance 
Mr. Harzey alluded in particular portions of the following address: 


Lapies and GentTLEMEN :—Por the first time since the establishment of this 


Theatre, I have the distinguished honour of offering our farewell address in the 


presence of a Royal Visitor. 

The proprieter has felt it to be impossible to pass over so flattering an event, 
without recurring to the origin of the English Opera House, founded under the 
special and gracious auspices of our revered and beloved king; and though the 
wisdom of the present government has deemed it proper to curtail the original 





ance on any stage at this Theatre last night, as Don Carlos in the ‘‘ Duenna."s 
He has a fine manly figure and countenance, but his vocal talenis are of a very 
inferior rank. We should imagine that his acquaintance with the science of 
music is confined to as uarrow a compass as his voice, which is neither a tenor, 
a treble, nora bass, It has no depth nor melody; on the contrary it is both 
effeminate and husky. He certainly seemed a perfect novice to the stage, and 
if he had been well advised, should have remained a stranger to it.” 
; Tuesday, September 14. 

We leave our readers to decide upon the probability that any gentleman 
attached to this disgusting pzper supplied even these remarks from personal 
observation. ; 
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license, granted by command of his Majesty, from twelve to four months, he 
cannot resist the impulse which his heart dictates on this gratifying occasion, of 
publicly expressing, through me, his gratitude, devotion, and affection, to his 
royal patron aud his august family ; ynd he trusts that he may be permitted to 
avow those feelings, more especially on the present occasion, towards the illustri- 
ous prince who has this evening, condescerided to seek amusement within our 
walls. 

To say more, were to risk offending that delicacy which is ever the companion 
of high desert; but, that the feelings I have had the honour to describe, are ex- 
perienced in cUmmon with the whole empire, is proved by the unanimous testi- 
mony of ali who have the happiness to fall under the notice of His Royal High- 
ness; and by the heartfelt enthusiasm of applauding multitudes, wherever the 
spirit of inquiry, or the mild offices of charity eonduct his royal presence. 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—I cannot sink from so exalted a subject to the mere 
common place of a theatrical farewell, but his His Royal Highness having been 
pleased to indentify himself with the public, by mixing with them as a fellow- 
subject on this occasion, I cannot better second his gracious. intention, than by 
addressing His Royal Highness and you as one collective family. In that cha- 
racter I have now the honour to offer to you the grateful acknowledgments of 
the proprietor for your past patronage; and he trusts he has not been found 
wanting in his endeavour to deserve it for the future. Briefly, then, in Ais name, 
and that of all the performers, I respectfully take my leave, wishing you all 
health and happiness till we mect again. 


With the measures of this Theatre we are not entirely contented, 
and cannot help feeling that*in a sphere professedly instituted for 
the cultivation of music, but little has been lately achieved for 
the honour of that delightful art. At the same time it behoves us 
to admit that the difficulties of producing an opera are great and 
manifold; that the spirit of the proprietor is not only incited by 
emulation, but strengthened by success ; and that accordingly, in 
common candour, the most natural deduction to be drawn from his 
recent arrangements is this—that no prospect has been opened for 
the exhibition of a three-act piece, by which the company could 
be shewn to advantage, or the public presented with amusement. 
On the whole, when due consideration has been given to Mr. Ar- 
NoLD’s difficulties, among which the cruel curtailment of his license 
must have pressed with peculiar severity, we cannot see much room 
for reproach, amidst many grounds for lamentation. His system is 
fraught with liberality, precision, and dispatch ; and among the 
cavils that may have been hastily raised against these valuable at- 
tributes, we cannot trace the slightest authority for candid objection, 
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